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Director's  Column 

William  L.  Woodfin,  Jr 


We  Are  Working  For  You: 
An  Update  From  MIF. 


fl  very  year  about  this  time  we  like 
J  to  share  with  you  what  the  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Game  and  hi- 
land  Fisheries  (VDGIF)  has  been 
doing  on  your  behalf.  This  month 
we're  going  to  give  you  a  quick 
overview  of  a  few  of  these  things. 

The  Virginia  Women  in  the  Out- 
doors workshops  are  a  continuing 
success.  A  workshop  earUer  this  year 
had  more  than  100  participants.  At- 
tendees tell  us  they  appreciate  learn- 
ing outdoor  skills  in  the  comfortable 
and  non-threatening  environment 
the  workshops  provide.  This 
September's  workshop  at  the  Smith 
Mountain  Lake  4-H  Center  near  Bed- 
ford, Virginia  will  include  Animal 
Ecology  and  Behavior;  Techniques 
and  Strategies  for  Hunting;  Clothing 
and  Gear  Information;  Shotgun 
Training,  Game  Care  &  Cleaning; 
Game  Calling  and  Mock  Hunts. 
Many  are  already  looking  forward  to 
next  year's  workshops!  For  more  in- 
formation contact  Libby  Norris  at 
(757)253-4180. 


In  three  of  our  biggest  efforts. 
The  Virginia  Bobwhite  Quail  Man- 
agement Plan  is  the  leading  quail 
restoration  effort  in  the  southeast- 
em  United  States;  our  Deer  Man- 
agement Assistance  Program 
(DMAP)  currently  has  438  partici- 
pating landowners  and  hunt  clubs, 
controlling  more  than  1.13  million 
acres  of  Virginia  wildUf  e  habitat; 
and  we  are  continuing  the  coopera- 
tive black  bear  study  with  VPI&SU 
and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

The  Department  provided  799 
basic  hunter  education  courses  in 
which  36,837  persons  were  certi- 
fied. A  total  of  1,200  volunteers 
contribute  more  than  20,000  hours 
of  their  own  time  each  year  to  this 
effort,  and  we  are  aU  grateful  to 
them. 

A  Junior  Lifetime  Hunting  Li- 
cense is  now  available  for  those 
under  1 2  years  of  age.  It  may  be 
purchased  for  them  as  a  gift,  or 
they  can  buy  it  themselves.  Until 
the  juvenile  turns  12,  the  License  is 
valid  when  a  juvenile  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  licensed  adult.  After  that 
age  the  license  will  be  upgraded  to 
a  Permanent  Lifetime  License 
when  the  individual  presents  proof 
of  completing  a  hunter  education 
course,  a  recognized  equivalent,  or 
a  hunting  license  from  any  other 
state  or  country.  For  a  lifetime  of 
hunting  memories,  the  cost  is  only 
$250. 

Construction  for  the  fish  ladder 
at  Bosher's  Dam  in  Richmond  is 
underway.  Upon  completion,  this 
will  open  the  historic  spawning 
grounds  of  shad  and  herring  as  far 
inland  as  Lynchburg. 

VDGIF  began  offering  a  formal 
course  of  instruction  on  personal 
watercraft  operation.  This  8-hour 
course  is  fuUy  approved  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Boating 
Law  Administrators,  and  offers  re- 
ciprocity between  Virginia  partici- 


pants and  any  other  states  with 
mandatory  education  require- 
ments for  personal  watercraft  oper- 
ation. 

Through  Project  WILD  teacher 
workshops,  the  Department  reach- 
es about  1,500  adult  educators  each 
year  with  wildlife  education  mate- 
rials. 

The  American  shad  restoration 
project  has  resulted  in  the  release  of 
18.5  million  young  shad  into  the 
James  and  Pamunkey  Rivers.  This 
project  is  managed  by  VDGIF  staff 
with  cooperative  funding  and  sup- 
port provided  by  VMRC,  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  WUdUfe  Service  and  the 
Pamunkey  Indian  Tribal  Govern- 
ment. Other  species  stocked  in  Vir- 
ginia include  striped  bass,  hybrid 
striped  bass,  walleye,  channel  cat- 
fish, northern  pike,  largemouth 
bass,  muskellunge,  redear,  sunfish, 
bluegiU,  and  of  course,  rainbow, 
brook  and  brown  trout. 

Since  it  began  in  the  fall  of  1995, 
the  Department's  Put-N-Take 
Trout  Stocking  Information  Line 
(804-525-FTSH)  has  received  more 
than  330,000  calls.  The  service  was 
instituted  to  provide  timely  stock- 
ing information  to  the  state's 
100,000  trout  anglers.  This  past  year 
1 .2  million  catchable  size  trout  were 
stocked  in  Virginia  waters. 

Another  development  in  the 
outdoor  world  is  The  Wildlife 
Foundation  of  Virginia,  established 
by  a  group  of  prominent  Virgini- 
ans. The  foundation  is  working  co- 
operatively with  the  Board  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  on  im- 
portant wildlife  and  fisheries  man- 
agement and  habitat  issues,  and  it 
plans  to  provide  significant  conser- 
vation leadership  on  behalf  of  the 
sporting  public  and  other  citizens. 

And  that's  a  brief  look  at  what 
we're  doing  to  serve  you.  We  hope 
you  enjoy  this  issue  of  Virginia 
Wildlife. 


Mission  Statement 


To  manage  Virginia  i  wildlife  and  inland  fish  to  maintain  optimum  populations  of  all  species  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth;  to  provide  opportunity  for  all  to  enjoy 
wildlife Jnkrid fish,  boatingaridrektedoutdoor  recreation;  to  promote  safety  for persorisandproperty  in  connection  with  boating,  huntingarid fishing. 
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by  Gerald  Almy 

For  more  than  a  decade  I  had 
hunted  the  small  streann  bot- 
tom covert  without  ever  en- 
countering another  woodcock 
himter.  The  land  is  public  hunting 
territory,  and  you  can  park  your 
car  practically  at  the  edge  of  the 
covert.  Yet  the  only  other  hunters  I 
had  ever  encountered  were  after 
rabbits,  grouse  or  deer. 

Thaf  s  the  way  woodcock  hunt- 
ing is  in  Virginia,  where  out  of  half 
a  million  hunters  less  than  15,000 
pursue  this  longbeaked  brown 
and  black  bird.  You  can  have  lots 
of  space  to  pursue  your  quarry 
and  little  worry  over  others  find- 
ing your  pet  hunting  spots. 

But  gradually,  word  is  slipping 
out  that  fine  wingshooting  sport 
can  be  enjoyed  in  November  and 
December  by  those  who  focus  on 
this  migratory  upland  gamebird. 
After  years  of  having  that  prime, 
easy-to-reach  covert  all  to  myself, 
on  a  recent  season  I  finally  en- 
countered other  hunters  seeking 
the  same  quarry  I  was. 

As  1  piilled  a  handful  of  No.  8 
shot  from  the  box  and  stuffed  it  in 
my  orange  vest,  a  sport  utility  ve- 
hicle pulled  up.  Seconds  later  two 
hunters  with  a  pair  of  Brittany 
spaniels  piled  out. 

In  one  sense  it  was  nice  to  see 
other  hunters  who  admired  this 
delightful  quarry.  But  my  heart 
also  sank  a  bit.  It  was  a  small 
covert,  and  1  wasn't  sure  how  we 
were  both  going  to  hunt  it  without 
interfering  with  each  other. 


Without  discussing  the  matter, 
however,  the  other  hunters  simply 
walked  to  the  top  end  of  the  covert. 
Taking  my  cue,  1  headed  for  the 
lower  section.  It  seemed  like  a  fair 
enough  solution. 

It  had  been  a  balmy  autumn  and  I 
had  some  doubts  as  to  just  how 
many  birds  would  be  in  the  stream- 
side  thickets.  It  seemed  like  there 
might  not  have  been  sufficient  cold 
to  the  north  to  freeze  the  earth  and 
lock  up  the  woodcock's  food  supply 
of  earthworms,  sending  them  soar- 
ing south  on  the  winds  of  a  cold 
front. 


But  the  covert  rarely  let  me  down 
on  the  opener,  and  my  confidence 
level  was  high  as  I  shoved  two  shells 
in  the  1930s  vintage  16  gauge 
Stevens  double.  After  more  than  ten 
years  of  hunting  this  small  plot  of 
land,  I  felt  I  had  a  good  idea  of  where 
woodcock  might  flush  from — if  in- 
deed they  had  moved  into  the  north- 
em  Virginia  bottomland. 

When  I  paused  at  the  first  likely 
spot  where  brush,  young  trees,  hon- 
eysuckle and  a  blowdown  came  to- 
gether, my  optimism  was  con- 
firmed. A  gangly  hen  bird  erupted 
with  fluttering  wings  almost  at  my 
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feet.  There  were  at  least  a  few  birds 
present. 

As  usual  with  the  first  woodcock 
of  the  season,  my  instincts  were 
slow.  The  bird  fluttered  up,  leveled 
off,  and  twittered  a  short  distance 
before  settling  back  down  in  the 
covert  without  me  even  getting  a 
shot  off! 

But  I  wasn't  disappointed.  The 
woodcock  were  in.  Before  the  day 
was  out,  I  knew  1  would  enjoy  some 
excellent  wingshooting  sport. 

And  it  came  quickly.  As  I  worked 
toward  where  the  first  big  female 
had  alighted,  another  woodcock — a 


Woodcock  can  be  found  in  "labyrinthine 
thickets  of  alder  and  birch  where  few  peo- 
ple venture."  The  early  woodcock  gets  the 
worm  but  the  stealthy,  determined  hunter 
gets  the  woodcock. 

male — ^jumped  up  and  I  bagged  it 
with  an  easy  straightaway  shot. 
Pocketing  this  bird,  I  continued  to- 
ward the  first  one  and  again  flushed 
another  woodcock.  This  was  anoth- 
er hen.  My  first  barrel  missed  clean- 
ly, but  the  second  found  its  mark  as 
the  bird  angled  to  the  left  above  the 
tops  of  the  saplings. 

For  the  third  time,  I  set  out  after 
the  original  bird  1  had  flushed.  This 
time  I  was  not  interrupted  by  other 
birds  and  finally  reached  where  I 
thought  she  had  landed.  Pausing  to 
try  to  see  if  sudden  silence  would 
unnerve  her,  I  was  rewarded  with 
the  magical  sound  of  whistling 
wings.  The  hen  weaved  deftly 
through  the  young  trees  along  the 
stream,  but  my  luck  held  and  the 
shot  found  its  mark. 

With  three  woodcock  in  the  bag, 
my  limit  was  filled.  As  1  dressed  my 
birds  I  heard  the  sound  of  shotgun 
fire  further  up  the  stream  bottom. 
But  it  didn't  matter  to  me  now.  I'd 
had  a  great,  albeit  short,  morning  in 
the  uplands  and  could  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day  fishing  or  perhaps 
taking  care  of  neglected  yard  chores 
at  home. 

Most  Virginia  hunters  are  sur- 
prised when  you  teU  them  wood- 
cock hunting  sport  such  as  this  is 


available  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
Somehow  a  mistaken  impression 
has  been  put  out  that  hunting  this 
bird  is  strictly  for  New  Englanders 
or  Midwestemers 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  eastern 
woodcock  population  passes 
through  Virginia  each  fall  and  win- 
ter, offering  outstanding  wingshoot- 
ing sport  for  a  small  number  of 
hunters  in  the  know.  When  the 
flights  are  in,  shooting  can  be  fast 
and  frenetic.  With  any  luck  at  all, 
bagging  a  limit  of  three  birds  is  not 
hard  to  do. 

And  in  addition  to  migratory 
birds,  there  are  some  resident  wood- 
cock in  Virgiiua  that  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  birds  available.  Normally  the 
best  shooting  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  occurs  immediately  after 
the  season  opens  (usually  late  Octo- 
ber or  early  November).  Hunting 
can  be  good  through  the  entire 
month  of  November,  depending  on 
the  weather.  In  the  middle  and 
southern  sections  of  the  state,  partic- 
ularly the  eastern  regions,  hunting  is 
often  good  throughout  December. 

The  woodcock  migration  is  most- 
ly a  nocturnal  phenomenon.  Occa- 
sionally at  dusk,  if  you  are  lucky  and 
observant,  you  may  see  them — 
long-beaked,  short-tailed  forms 
flapping  their  way  south,  silhouet- 
ted against  a  vivid  orange  and  blue 
sky.  By  dawn,  after  traveling  maybe 
a  dozen,  or  perhaps  with  strong  tail- 
winds,  as  much  as  100  miles,  they 
will  be  ensconced  again  in  boggy, 
labyrinthine  thickets  of  alder  and 
birch  where  few  people  venture. 

Scientists  at  Perm  State  Universi- 
ty conducted  a  study  involving 
equipping  woodcock  with  radio 
telemeters  and  monitoring  their 
flight  with  aircraft  and  a  truck.  One 
bird  traveled  for  two  hours  and  55 
minutes  without  stopping,  covering 
some  92  miles  before  landing  in  Vir- 
ginia near  Front  Royal. 

This  bird  took  off  for  its  nighf  s 
fUght  when  a  northwest  wind  was 
blowing  down  from  Canada.  Savvy 
woodcock  hunters  in  Virginia  note 
this  behavior  and  watch  for  high 
pressure  systems  pushing  down 
from  the  North.  Sharp  freezes  to  the 
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north  are  also  worth  heeding,  since 
these  lock  out  the  woodcock's  sup- 
ply of  earthworms  and  send  them 
south  in  search  of  unfrozen  ground 
in  which  to  probe  with  their  long, 
sensitive  beaks  for  their  slippery 
meals. 

Originally  a  shorebird,  over  the 
centuries  woodcock  gradually  shift- 
ed their  territory  inland  to  the  moist, 
brushy  thickets  along  streams,  cy- 
press gum  ponds,  spring  seeps, 
swamps  and  beaver  ponds  where 
they  find  an  abundance  of  earth- 
worms to  satisfy  their  keen  ap- 
petites. Woodcock  are  known  to  eat 
up  to  half  their  weight  in  earth- 
worms in  a  single  night's  feeding. 
Since  they  weigh  around  7  ounces, 
that  makes  for  a  lot  of  worms. 

The  woodcock  feeds  by  inserting 
its  bill  into  the  ground  where  sensi- 
tive nerve  endings  then  pick  up  the 
deUcate  vibrations  anneUds  give  off. 
Once  the  prey  is  located,  the  bird 
hops  over,  inserts  its  prehensile  bill 
into  the  soU,  opens  the  tip  and  grabs 
its  squirmy  dinner. 

Slightly  larger  than  a  quail, 
woodcock  are  well  camouflaged 
with  patterns  of  tan,  black  and 
brown  mottled  feathers  on  their 
wings  and  back.  They  go  by  a  vari- 
ety of  nicknames  including  blind 
snipe,  bogsucker,  hokumpake, 
Labrador  twister  and  big-eyed  John. 
The  scientific  name — Philohela — is 
perhaps  the  most  apt  of  all.  It  means, 
Uterally,  "swamp  lover."  This  is  a 
precise  description  of  the  wood- 
cock's favorite  habitat  of  soft,  loamy 
soil  near  water. 

But  damp  earth  is  not  the  only 
thing  woodcock  require  to  suit  their 
habitat  needs.  Vegetation  require- 
ments are  also  quite  specific.  A 
study  done  by  retired  Virginia  biolo- 
gist W.  Hassel  Taylor  showed  that 
woodcock  favor  brushy  cover  and 
young  trees  growing  8  to  15  feet  tall. 
Alder  was  the  favorite  species,  but 
beech,  dogwood,  willow,  blackber- 
ry, birch,  ash,  sumac,  viburnum, 
honeysuckle  and  plum  thickets 
were  also  used.  Other  plant  species 
woodcock  like  include  crab  apple, 
grape  vines,  popple,  hawthorn  and 
hoUy.  Clearcut  areas  that  are  grow- 
ing back  and  abandoned  farm  sites 


are  also  utilized.  Upland  areas  are 
sometimes  good,  but  it's  tough  to 
beat  damp  stream  and  swamp 
edges  with  young  tree  growth. 

There's  an  easy  way  to  tell 
whether  you've  found  a  location 
that's  being  used  by  woodcock. 
Since  the  birds  eat  such  enormous 
quantities  of  worms,  they  also  leave 
a  lot  of  droppings.  These  are  called 
"splashings."  Chalky-white  in  ap- 
pearance, they  measure  about  the 


hold  birds,  remember  them  well,  or 
even  jot  their  location  in  a  notebook. 
Until  the  habitat  changes  or  grows 
too  old,  you  should  find  woodcock 
there  at  nearly  the  same  time  every 
year. 

Because  of  the  thick  cover  wood- 
cock inhabit,  clothing  should  be 
carefully  chosen.  Wear  double-faced 
brush  pants  to  protect  your  legs.  A 
polypropelene  undershirt  helps  you 
keep  dry,  and  a  simple  wool. 


size  of  a  half-doUar.  Look  for  them 
on  moist  ground  with  appropriate 
brush  and  low  tree  growth.  If  you 
find  such  splashings  and  they  are 
old  and  dried  out,  you  may  have 
missed  that  flight  of  birds.  Others 
may  come  in  a  few  days,  after  a  cold 
front.  If  the  droppings  are  moist,  get 
ready.  A  flush  is  eminent.  Another 
type  of  sign  you  can  look  for  is  holes 
about  the  size  of  a  pendl  that  the 
birds  make  probing  in  the  soft 
ground  with  their  beaks. 

Once  you  locate  a  few  areas  that 


A  good  dog  and  the  rigJit  location  are  both 
important  for  woodcock  hunting.  For  infor- 
mation on  Department  lands  write  for  your 
very  own  "A  Guide  to  Virginia  Wildlife 
Management  Areas. "  Send  $5  shipping 
and  handling  to  V.I.B.,  P.O.  Box  27563, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  23261 .  Or,  for  no 
charge,  you  may  obtain  a  copy  at  our  re- 
gional offices  or  the  main  office  in  Rich- 
mond. Be  sure  to  ask  for  "A  Guide  to  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife  Management  Areas." 
Right:  Woodcock  photo  ©Joe  McDonald. 
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chamois  or  synthetic  shirt  will  take 
care  of  the  upper  torso.  Since  it's 
rarely  cold  when  hunting  these 
birds  and  lots  of  walking  is  entailed, 
vests  are  preferable  to  full  hunting 
coats  for  carrying  shells,  birds  and 
lunch.  Coats  make  you  sweat  too 
much  and  restrict  arm  movement  as 
you  swing  on  game.  For  feet,  wear 
polypropelene  socks,  topped  with 
another  pair  of  wool,  cotton  or 
polyester  ones  and  waterproof 
boots  at  least  eight  inches  high.  You 
can  get  by  with  rubber-bottomed 
leather  ones  in  most  cases,  but  some- 
times all  rubber  ones  are  best  if  the 
habitat  is  particularly  wet.  If  you 
don't  wear  glasses  normally,  don 
shooting  glasses  to  protect  eyes  dur- 
ing the  hunt. 

In  spite  of  being  strong  fliers, 
woodcock  are  fragile  birds  that 
come  down  easily  when  hit  with  % 
to  IVs  ounce  loads  of  No.  IVi  or  8 
shot.  Twelve  gauge  guns  are  fine, 
but  16' s,  20's  and  28's  are  perhaps 
better  suited  to  this  delicate  quarry. 
Chokes  should  be  open  (skeet)  or  at 
most  improved  cylinder.  Anything 
tighter  than  this  is  a  distinct  handi- 
cap, since  woodcock  normally  flush 
quite  close.  Shots  of  10-30  yards  are 
normal.  Short  barrels  swing  more 
freely  than  long  ones  in  the  congest- 
ed cover  and  also  lend  themselves 
well  to  the  quick  snap  shooting 
called  for. 

As  you  might  suspect  from  the 
story  recounted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  dogs  are  not  necessary  to 
hunt  these  birds.  Since  the  habitat 
preferences  of  woodcock  are  so  spe- 
cific, you  can  pinpoint  where  they 
should  be  fairly  easily  with  a  bit  of 
scouting.  Once  you've  found  prime 


habitat  and  sign  tells  you  that  birds 
are  there,  flushing  them  is  not  diffi- 
cult. 

One  of  the  most  important  tricks 
is  to  pause  every  20  to  50  yards  for  at 
least  five  seconds,  perhaps  up  to  a 
full  minute.  This  seems  to  unnerve 
the  woodcock,  making  them  sense 
they've  been  spotted  by  a  predator 
and  must  fly  or  risk  being  caught. 

Working  the  habitat  meticulously 
is  also  vital.  Without  the  aid  of  a  dog, 
you  have  to  be  careful  to  walk  out 
every  possible  pocket  that  could 
hold  birds.  When  you  hunt  thor- 
oughly, though,  with  lots  of  pauses, 
the  woodcock's  tight-sitting  behav- 
ior actually  becomes  an  advantage. 
It  lets  you  get  close  before  they  flush, 
providing  good  short  range  shoot- 
ing. 

Keep  in  mind  that  woodcock  sel- 
dom fly  far  after  the  initial  flush.  If 
you're  caught  off  guard  and  don't 
get  a  shot  off  or  miss,  watch  which 
direction  the  bird  goes.  Walk  that 
way  and  chances  are  good  you  can 
reflush  it.  When  you  do  connect  on  a 
woodcock  while  hunting  without  a 
dog,  mark  the  spot  well  in  your 
mind  so  you  can  walk  straight  to- 
wards it  and  pick  up  the  bird  imme- 
diately. 

While  it  is  true  that  woodcock  can 
be  effectively  hunted  without  dogs, 
it  also  must  be  said  that  the  most  en- 
joyable and  enriching  sport  of  all 


comes  when  you  are  trekking 
through  the  woods  behind  a  weU- 
trained  English  setter,  pointer  or 
Brittany  spaniel.  Woodcock  hunting 
without  a  dog  is  better  than  no 
woodcock  hunting  at  aU,  but  a  ca- 
nine companion  increases  the  joy  of 
the  sport  tremendously. 

The  birds  are  ideal  game  for  dogs. 
They  give  off  strong  scent.  They  sit 
tight.  They  aren't  prone  to  flush  wild 
like  a  grouse.  They  won't  run  ahead 
like  a  fleet-footed  pheasant.  If  s  true 
a  few  dogs  don't  Uke  the  smell  of 
dead  woodcock  and  won't  retrieve 
them.  But  they  usually  will  at  least 
help  to  find  the  fallen  game  and 
flash-point  it.  That  in  itself  is  a  major 
help. 

With  only  a  modest  amount  of 
training  and  exposure,  most  dogs 
can  do  an  adequate  job  in  the  wood- 
cock thickets.  Close- working  ones 
are  best,  because  the  cover  is  often 
tight  and  you  may  have  a  general 
idea  where  the  birds  are  even  before 
your  four-footed  friend  finds  them. 
What  the  dog  does  do  is  pinpoint  ex- 
actly where  the  birds  are — so  you 
don't  walk  past  them  and  can  pre- 
pare for  their  flush. 

Whether  you  go  after  them  with  a 
pointer,  Brittany  spaniel  or  English 
setter,  or  simply  walk  the  birds  up, 
don't  overlook  this  neglected  game 
bird  this  year  when  the  flights  start 
filtering  in  on  the  wings  of  a  cold 
northwester.  When  the  migration  is 
at  its  peak,  you'll  experience  some  of 
the  sweetest  wingshooting  the  state 
has  to  offer.  D 

Gerald  Almy  has  been  a  full-time  outdoor 
writer  for  more  than  19  years.  He  is  cur- 
rently a  hunting  and  fishing  editor  on  the 
staff  of  Sports  Afield 
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The  Truth  About  Bah 


ro  say  that  bats  are  a  highly 
misunderstood  group  of 
mammals  would  be  an  under- 
statement. Our  fascination  with 
and  fear  of  bats  is  long  entrenched 
in  human  history.  Through  old 
wive's  tales,  superstitions,  and 
horror  movies  we  have  learned  to 
despise  and  even  persecute  bats. 
We  think  of  bats  as  blind,  dirty, 
dangerous,  and  at  best  equivalent 
to  a  flying  mouse. 

What  most  people  don't  know 
is  that  bats  are  clean,  intelligent, 
beneficial  animals  that  possess  the 
ability  to  navigate  by  echolocation. 
Bats,  like  humans,  are  mammals 
and  they  range  worldwide.  They 
vary  in  weight  from  slightly  over  2 
grams  (the  weight  of  a  dime)  to 
more  than  a  kilogram  (the  weight 
of  two  16-ounce  sodas).  The 
largest  bats  are  the  "flying  foxes" 
with  a  wingspan  of  up  to  2  meters 
(or  two  arm  lengths).  Here  in  Vir- 
ginia, our  largest  bat  is  the  hoary 
bat,  weighing  about  40  grams  and 
having  a  wingspread  of  about  40 
centimeters. 

Despite  our  lack  of  love  for  bats, 
they  are  extremely  beneficial  to  us. 
All  species  of  bats  in  Virginia  are 
insect  feeders  and  they  are  the 
only  major  predator  of  night-fly- 
ing insects.  A  single  bat  can  eat  up 
to  one  third  its  weight  in  insects 
each  night.  When  you  think  of 
thousands  of  bats  feeding  each 
night,  picture  an  effective  natural 
insecticide  at  work. 

Bats  have  a  unique  way  of  cap- 
turing insects.  Unlike  birds  that 
capture  insects  with  their  mouth, 
bats  can  use  different  parts  of  their 
body  to  catch  a  meal.  In  addition  to 
using  their  mouths,  bats  will 


scoop-up  insects  with  their  tail  or 
wings  and  reach  down  and  eat 
them.  This  is  in  part  why  we  see 
bats  flying  so  erratically. 

In  addition  to  their  insect  eating 
abUity,  bats  have  benefitted  man 
in  many  ways.  Because  they  are 
long-Uved,  disease  resistant,  and 
have  a  sophisticated  sonar,  bats 
are  increasingly  important  for  re- 
search. Bat  research  has  contribut- 
ed to  the  development  of  naviga- 
tional aids  for  the  blind,  vaccine 
development,  drug  testing,  stud- 
ies on  aging,  artificial  insemina- 
tion, and  speech  pathology. 

In  Virginia,  we  have  bats  that 
can  be  grouped  into  two  cate- 
gories, tree  bats  and  cave  bats. 
Tree  bats  are  generally  not  found 
in  caves,  but  they  use  tree  cavities 
and  loose  sloughing  bark  for  roost- 
ing. These  also  include  our  more 
colorful  bats  such  as  the  red,  sil- 
ver-haired, and  hoary  bats.  Cave 
bats  utilize  caves  either  year- 
round  or  for  hibernation  in  the 
winter.  Most  cave  bats  are  very 
similar  in  appearance,  with  brown 
bodies  and  dark  wings. 

In  appreciation  of  your  gener- 
ous donation  to  our  Nongame 
Program,  you  will  receive  a  poster 
on  the  bats  of  Virginia  and  the 
eastern  United  States.  This  poster 
provides  detailed  information  on 
each  species  of  bat  found  in  the 
east  as  well  the  beneficial  aspects 
of  bats.  Order  today,  and  make 
your  checks  out  to  the  Treasurer  of 
Virginia,  care  of  Mary  Beth  Murr 
and  address  it  to  Attention:  Ray 
Femald  at  the  Nongame  Program, 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries,  4010  West  Broad 
St.,  P.O.  Box  1 1 104,  Richmond,  VA 
232301-1104.      n 
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Ha§  IIi§  Own 
Wildlife  Foimdlatkii 


by 

RichJeflFerson 


or  those  who 
ignore  maga- 
zine racks,  or 
who  don't  watch  television,  or 
who  have  no  interest  whatsoev- 
er in  the  wide  world  of  sports,  it 
might  not  be  obvious  that  Win- 
ston Cup  Series  NASCAR  is 
more  popular  than  ever.  A  cur- 
sory glance  at  the  publicity  will 
reveal  that  almost  everyone  is 
coming  together  at  America's 
NASCAR  tracks.  Even  old  rivals 
like  Joe  Gibbs  and  Tom  Landry, 
the  former  coaches  of  the  Wash- 
ington Redskins  and  the  Dallas 
Cowboys,  respectively,  look 
pleased  and  excited  to  pose  to- 
gether for  a  photograph. 

But  behind  the  glitz  of  the 
celebrities,  the  speed-of-light 
maintenance  of  the  pit  crews 
and  the  pubUcity  of  the  spon- 
sors, one  driver  from  Virginia  is 
quietly  making  a  difference  for 
wildlife. 

It  probably  started  with  a 


77k?  Ward  Burton  Wildlife  Foundation 
is  helping  wildlife  in  Virginia.  Burton 
talks  regularly  with  the  Virginia  De- 
parttnent  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
personnel.  Here,  Burton  (left)  discusses 
wildlife  issues  with  Terry  Allgood,  a 
wildlife  worker  familiar  with  Burton's 
management  efforts.  Photos  page  9  by 
©Kristin  Schwenke. 


boyhood  love  of  tromping 
around  the  Virginia  outback 
with  his  favorite  dogs,  but  a  pas- 
sion for  the  outdoors  didn't  real- 
ly flower  until  Ward  Burton 
dropped  out  of  college  and  sped 
into  the  woods  on  his  motorcycle 
and  spent  weeks  alone  living  in  a 
cabin.  His  time  in  self-imposed 
isolation  gave  him  the  determi- 
nation and  perspective  needed 
to  become  a  NASCAR  driver, 
but  it  also  gave  him  a  heightened 
respect  for  the  ways  of  wildlife. 

Now  when  you  see  the  num- 
ber 22  MBNA  sponsored  Pontiac 
Grand  Prix,  in  the  groove  and 
zooming  around  the  frack  you 
will  know  that  the  Bill  Davis 
team  driver.  Ward  Burton,  has 
established  the  Ward  Burton 
Wildlife  Foundation  (WBWF). 
Burton  hopes  the  foundation 
will  grow  and  become  a  force  for 
wildlife  management  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

"Since  1  was  a  kid  I've  been 


fascinated  with  animals,"  Bur- 
ton told  Virginia  Wildlife.  "And 
when  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
do  something  for  them  I  just  felt 
I  should  do  it." 

While  growing  up  his  best 
friends  were  beagles,  but  now 
Burton  has  taken  an  sfrong  in- 
terest in  Virginia  black  bears. 
Last  year  the  WBWF  sponsored 
the  production  of  a  new  poster 
designed  by  Pat  Keyser,  a 
VDGIF  widlife  biologist  who 
has  worked  on  a  wildlife  man- 
agement plan  for  Burton's 
Horseshoe  Bend  plantation  in 
Halifax  County,  Virginia.  As 
you  motor  through  Burton's  na- 
tive territory  in  Southside  Vir- 
ginia you  will  see  the  poster  in 
remote  country  stores  and  check 
stations.  The  purpose  of  the 
poster  is  to  "build  awareness  for 
restoring  black  bear"  numbers 
in  Virginia  "through  informa- 
tional and  educational  ser- 
vices," Burton  explained.  The 
foundation  also  puts  up  the  re- 
ward of  $1,000  if  information 
provided  will  help  make  a  legal 
case  in  a  poaching  incident. 

Bill  Powers,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  VDGIF's  Law  Enforcement 
Division,  said  that  he  hopes  this 
effort  will  help  stop  black  bear 
poaching  in  Southside.  For 
those  fooUsh  enough  to  break 
the  law.  Powers  said  the  money 
could  be  the  needed  incentive 
for  successfully  resolving  any 
poaching  case.  Poachers  aren't 
hunters,  "poachers  are  law- 
breakers," Powers  said. 

Burton  wants  hunters  to  see 
the  need  to  manage  black  bears 
for  increased  populations. 
"We've  got  to  be  thinking  about 
the  big  picture  when  it  comes  to 
wildlife.  1  hope  people  will  be 
smart  enough  to  let  them  roam 
until  we  get  a  good  population. 
Hunters  are  conservationists," 
and  we  all  want  to  see  more 
black  bears  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  Burton  said. 

To  underscore  the  point 
about  wise  management  and 
conservation,  the  WBWF  earlier 
this  year  presented  a  $2,000  con- 
tribution to  Hunters  for  the 
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tribution  to  Hunters  for  the  Hungry, 
whose  headquarters  is  in  Big  Island, 
Virginia.  During  its  six-year  exis- 
tence Hunters  for  the  Hungry  has 
provided  484,000  pounds  of  venison 
to  needy  Virginians.  "I  hope  that 
other  hunters  and  even  those  who 
do  not  hunt  will  recognize  the  value 
of  this  program  and  support  it  too," 
Burton  said. 

Virginia's  deer  population  is 
more  than  one  million,  but  black 
bear  numbers  are  estimated  to  be 
about  5,000.  Black  bears  in  Virginia 
have  been  increasing  slowly  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  you  can  think 
about  the  need  for  good  black  bear 
management  in  Virginia  the  next 
time  you  hear  a  driver  refer  to  a  track 
like  the  Texas  Motor  Speedway  as  a 
"bear."  That  driver,  whoever  it  is, 
may  be  complaining,  but  those 
words  should  remind  you  that  the 
WBWF  is  supporting  sound  black 
bear  management  in  Virginia. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who  can't 
get  enough  NASCAR  news  and  in- 
formation from  magazines  or  televi- 
sion, check  out  The  Ward  Burton 


Seeing  the  number  22  MBNA  sponsored 
Pontiac  Grand  Prix  will  remind  readers 
that  driver  Ward  Burton  cares  deeply 
about  Virginia's  wildlife,  and  is  working 
hard  to  "build  awareness  for  restoring 
blackbear"  numbers  in  Virginia. 

Homepage  via  a  search  engine  like 
Yahoo,  or  dial  in  directly  at 
http:  /  /members.aol.com/ Ward22F 
an/wardbrtn.htm.  There  is  exten- 
sive race  results,  a  fan  club  to  join, 
more  information  about  Burton,  a 
photo  album,  old  news  stories,  and, 
of  course,  a  hot  link  to  the  Ward  Bur- 
ton Wildlife  Foundation  subdirecto- 
ry. You  can  find  a  hyperlink  to  the 
Ward  Burton  Wildlife  Foundation 


Internet  site  on  the  VDGIF  Home- 
page at  http://www.state.va.us/~ 
dgif  or  you  can  go  to  the  foundation 
directly  at  http:  /  /members.aol.com 
/  Ward22Fan  /  wbwf  .htm. 

Here  you  can  read  the  mission, 
objective  and  goals  of  the  founda- 
tion. The  mission  is  "To  conserve, 
manage,  improve  and  acquire  land 
parcels  upon  which  is  situated  habi- 
tat suitable  for  aU  forms  of  wildlife." 
All  wildlife  has  a  place  in  wild  Vir- 
ginia, Burton  explained,  even  un- 
hunted  species. 

If  s  no  coincidence  that  the  Ward 
Burton  Wildlife  Foundation's  mis- 
sion resembles  the  mission  state- 
ment of  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  which 
in  part  is  "To  manage  Virginia's 
wildlife  and  inland  fish  to  maintain 
optimum  populations  of  all  species 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Common- 
wealth." 

William  L.  Woodfin,  Jr.,  director 
of  the  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries,  said  that  hav- 
ing a  big  time  driver  like  Ward  Bur- 
ton sponsor  a  wildlife  foundation 
helps  draw  attention  to  the  exten- 
sive long-standing  wildlife  manage- 
ment efforts  underway  in  Virginia. 
"Ward's  interest  in  learning  how  to 
manage  his  property  for  the  benefit 
of  wildlife  is  encouraging  to  all  of  us. 
His  commitment  to  black  bear  and 
quail  management  are  exemplary. 
We  hope  his  foundation  continues 
its  educational  efforts  because  that 
helps  us  all." 

The  work  of  the  Ward  Burton 
Wildlife  Foundation  has  just  begun, 
but  the  cooperative  effort  between 
the  WBWF  and  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
is  headed  out  under  green  flag  con- 
ditions. Sooner  or  later,  the  founda- 
tion will  be  in  the  groovel  through 
the  comers  headed  for  victory  lane, 
and  the  beneficiaries  will  be  wildlife 
in  Virginia.    D 

Virginia  Wildlife  wants  to  thank 
George  and  Vicky  deBidart  for  their  help 
with  this  article.  George  deBidart  is  the 
president  of  The  Source  International,  a 
sports  marketing  firm  based  in  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina.  He  is  Burton's 
personal  manager.  Rich  Jefferson  is  the  ed- 
itor o/ Virginia  Wildlife. 


Hunters  for  the  Hungry  can  be 
reached  at  P.O.  Box  304,  Big  Island, 
Virginia,  24526.  The  phone  number  is 
1-800-352-4868. 


List  of  Individuals  &  Corportations 

Who  Have  Contributed 

or  Supported  the  Foundation 

The  Source  International,  Inc.  -  Winston- 
Salem,  NC 
Massey  Ferguson  (AGCO  Corp.)  - 

Duluth,GA 
Pinnacle  Precision  Race  Cards 
Norland  Studios  -  High  Point,  NC 
Green's  Printing  Shop  -  South  Boston, 

VA 
Or.  Karl  Stonecipher  -  Greensboro,  NC 
City  Coal  &  Crating  -  South  Boston,  VA 
Mr.  Dave  White,  State  Farm  Insurance  - 

South  Boston,  VA 
Mr.  Eugene  E.  Burke  n  -  Warrenton,  VA 
Dr.  Donald  Bergin  -  Greensboro,  NC 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arnold  R.  Lilly  -  White 

Plains,  MD 
Heartland  USA  Magazine  -  Greenwich, 

CT 
Winaaft,  Inc.  -  Winona,  MN 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and 

Inland  Fisheries  -  V  A 
The  Other  Side  of  Racing,  Lef  s  Go 

Racing  Productions 
hiside  NASCAR,  TNN 
Racing  Connection,  WW  AC  TV  53  -  NJ 
Stevenson  Ford  Tractor,  Inc.,  David 

Stevenson  -  Chesapeake,  VA 
Mr.  Brian  Burton  -  South  Boston,  VA 
Black  Bass  Fovindatton,  Thomas  F. 
Rodgers  -  Edgefield,  SC 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Baker  -  Skipwith,  VA 

Information 

Anyone  interested  in  learning  more 
about  the  Foundation  or  helping  can  get 
information  by  calling  them  at 
1-800-358-4608. 


This 
black  bear 
awareness 
poster  was 
sponsored  by 
the  Ward 
Burton 
Wildlife 
Foundation. 
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it  with  love  and  respect. 
Recreational  development  is 
a  job  not  of  building  roads 
into  lovely  country y  but  of  - 
building  receptivity  into '^ 
the.  ..human  mind.'' 


j^        Aldo  Leopold,  father  of 
Anrnican  wildlife  management 
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Bicycling  on  the  user-friendly  New  River  Trail  in  Wythe  County 
wUl  be  an  option  for  those  who  attend  the  Watchable  Wildlife  Confi 
ence  in  November,  1 997.  Another  scenic  spot  to  consider  for  birdin 
or  angling  will  be  Claytor  Lake  in  Pulaski  County. 
Photos  ©Dwight  Dyke. 


by  Emily  Grey 

On  November  11-15, 
1997,  The  Hotel 
Roanoke  and  Confer- 
ence Center,  a  110-year-old  English 
tudor,  newly  renovated  facility,  will 
host  an  extraordinary  event.  Inter- 
nationally known  speakers,  wildlife 
artists  and  vendors,  natural  re- 
source, conservation  and  environ- 
mental educators,  interpreters  and 
consultants,  tourism  and  travel 
planners,  governmental,  communi- 
ty and  business  leaders,  and  non- 
governmental organization  repre- 
sentatives and  volunteers  will  travel 
across  America  and  Canada  and  as- 
semble in  the  star-crowned  City  of 
Roanoke. 

What  brings  such  a  diverse  gath- 
ering of  persons  together?  The  sec- 
ond annual  Watchable  Wildlife  Con- 
ference (WWC).  At  this  five-day 
phenomenon  participants  can  learn 
about  the  latest  wildlife  watching 
technology  and  literature,  interact 
with  riveting  people,  and  become 
familiar  with  the  most  current 
wildlife  partnerships. 

A  variety  of  pre-conference 
hands-on  workshops,  including 
photography  and  wildlife  landscap- 
ing, are  being  improvised.  Outdoor 
enthusiasts  are  invited  on  a  memo- 
rable bike  ride  along  southwestern 
Virginia's  beautiful  New  River  and  a 
pictureiSque  hiking  trip  on  the 


This  year's  Watchable  Wildlife  Conference  in  Roanoke,  Virginia  brings  the  confer- 
ence to  one  of  the  most  scenic  spots  in  the  United  States.  Visitors  will  have  their  share 
of  opportunities  to  join  memorable  field  trips  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  (above), 
and  into  other  parts  of  wild  Virginia.  Photos  ©Dwight  Dyke.  Left  inset,  Eastern 
bluebird  photo  ©Maslowski  Photo. 


rugged  Appalachian  Trail.  Addi- 
tional field  trips  and  topics  will  be 
announced  later. 

Join  the  WWC  for  some  exciting 
social  events  which  include  a  Night 
on  the  Market  in  Roanoke's 
renowned  Center  in  the  Square.  Enjoy 
listening  to  some  foot-stomping 


bluegrass  music,  hearing  spine-tin- 
gUng  moimtain  tales  and  sampling 
The  Hotel  Roanoke  and  Conference 
Center's  scrumptious  cuisine  which 
includes  its  hearty  peanut  soup.  An 
Evening  of  Sharing  will  allow  atten- 
dants to  share  ideas,  visual  aides 
afld  materials  and  network  with 
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others  at  an  informal  round  table  dis- 
cussion. 

The  WWC  is  orgaruzed  around 
three  general  themes  which  focus  on 
expanding  horizons.  First,  innova- 
tive ideas  and  approaches  to  serve 
and  educate  non-traditional,  i.e. 
nonscience  people,  and  traditional 
science  audiences  are  explored.  The 
attitudes  and  needs  of  these  afore- 
named diverse  groups  are  consid- 


ered in  formulating  wildlife  viewing 
plans.  Successful  education  and  in- 
terpretive programs  are  examined. 

Second,  opportunities  to  comple- 
ment existing  interpretive /educa- 
tion agendas  with  non-traditional 
native  flowering  plants,  fish  view- 
ing and  other  biota  are  discussed. 
Mammals,  birds,  herptiles,  fish,  but- 
terflies and  wildflowers  fall  under 
wildlife  viewing.  And,  it  may  sur- 


Above:  The  South  Fork  of  the  Roanoke  Rive) 
in  Montgomery  County,  Virginia,  provides 
wildlife  watching  opportunities  for  attendees 
and  for  others,  a  very  peaceful  spot  to  fish.  To 
right:  Explore  Park,  Roanoke. 
Middle  right:  a  grasshopper  sits  on  a  purph 
coneflower.  Photo  ©Maslowski  Photo. 
Bottom  right:  hiking  in  scenic  Grayson 
Highlands  State  Park,  Grayson  County,  on 
the  North  Carolina  Border. 
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prise  you  to  know  that  only  five  per- 
cent of  our  wildlife  are  hunted.  That 
leaves  an  impressive  95  percent  non- 
hunted  species. 

Finally,  tourism,  a  leading  factor 
in  national,  state,  regional  and  local 
economies,  is  highlighted.  This  ses- 
sion's goal  is  to  show  how  elected  of- 
ficials, planners  and  business  lead- 
ers can  maximize  on  the  rapidly-ex- 
panding public  interest  in  nature 
viewing  by  promoting  tourism. 
Methods  of  accomplishing  this  goal 
are  shown  in  ways  which  protect 
and  enhance  the  ecosystem. 

Wildlife  viewing  is  one  of  our 
country's  fastest-growing  recre- 
ational pursuits.  The  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  reported  that  there 
was  a  63  percent  increase  in  this  ac- 
tivity between  1980  and  1990. 

Rebecca  Wadja,  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries'(VDGIF)  Fish  and  Wildlife  In- 
formation System  Coordinator,  en- 
visions wildlife  watching  as  a  na- 
tional trend.  People  need  an  escape 
from  their  fast-paced  businesses  and 
hectic  schedules.  Observing  nature 
in  unspoiled,  scenic  areas  can  help 
clear  our  minds,  rekindle  our  spirits, 
and  renew  our  interest  in  fauna  and 
flora  with  which  we  share  our  plan- 
et. 

Wadja  perceives  the  WWC  as  an 
opportunity  for  Virginia's  regional 
and  local  governments  and  busi- 
nesses to  see  the  value  of  bringing 
people  across  the  continent  to  the 
Old  Dominion.  The  Common- 
wealth's diversity  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals surpasses  that  of  any  compara- 
bly-sized temperate  area. 

Hosting  the  WWC  will  give 
Roanoke  the  chance  to  showcase  its 
breathtaking  Blue  Ridge  Country, 
nearby  Allegheny  Mountains  and 
rich  historical  heritage  and  tradition. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  believe  that  this 
bustling  crossroads  city  of  western 
Virginia  is  within  10  to  60  minutes  of 
some  awesome  natural  settings  to 
watch  wildlife. 

Raymond  Femald,  VDGIF' s  En- 
viroiunental  and  Nongame  Manag- 
er, states  that  the  WWC  may  serve  as 
a  launching  pad  for  Virginia  to  de- 
velop its  own  watchable  wildlife 
program.  Since  other  states  are  cre- 
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ating  their  own  policies,  Vir- 
ginia professionals  hope  to 
gather  concepts  from  the  WWC 
to  create  a  viable  state  plan. 

Currently,  the  VDGIF  uti- 
lizes its  extensive  fish  and 
wildlife  data  bases  to  manage 
hunted  and  nonhunted  species 
and  fish.  This  statewide  infor- 
mation can  prove  invaluable  to 
educators,  consultants,  re- 
searchers, county  and  city  plan- 
ners and  prospective  real  prop- 
erty buyers.  It  is  VDGlF's  hope 
that  local  governments  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce  will 
use  these  data  bases  to  identify, 
for  example,  high  diversity 
birding  spots. 

From  Virginia's  quaint,  eco- 
logically wealthy  Eastern  Shore 
to  the  Piedmont's  gently  rolling 
pagentry  to  the  incomparable 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  be- 
yond, Virginia  is  blessed  with 
some  of  the  world's  highest 
plant  and  wildlife  diversity  and 
unmatched  history.  And,  best 
of  all,  the  Commonwealth's 
temperate  climate  permits  ac- 
cessible wildlife  viewing  year- 
round.  Come  expand  your 
horizons  and  discover  or  redis- 
cover this  amazing  wildlife 
viewing  state. 

To  discover  more  about  the 
1997  WWC  contact  Barbara 
Falls,  Division  of  Continuing 
Education,  Mail  Code  0104,  Vir- 
ginia Tech,  Blacksburg,  Virginia 
24061,  or  fax  (540)  231-9886. 

You  can  get  a  jumpstart  on 
visiting  the  six  major  locations 
of  our  Commonwealth's  80 
top-rated  nature  watching 
areas  by  purchasing  Virginia 
Wildlife  Viewing  Guide.  This 
booklet  is  an  unusual,  multi- 
agency  compilation  of  an  area's 
habitat  description,  endemic 
animals  and  wildflowers,  di- 
rections and  a  wildlife  viewing 
map.  You  can  order  this  handy 
publication  by  calling  Falcon 
Press  at  l-(800)- 582-2665.  D 

Emily  Grey  is  an  attorney  and  also  a 
freelance  writer  and  photographer 
living  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


Above:  This  disabled-accessible  site  at  the  Fenwick 
Mines  Wetlands  Trail  in  Craig  County,  Virginia,  is  a 
birding  location  conference  attendees  shoidd  consider 
using  when  they  come  to  Roanoke  this  November. Birc, 
ingfrom  a  canoe  is  often  a  preferable  method  for  viewii 
wildlife.  These  wildlife  watchers  on  the  fames  River  in 
Botetourt  County,  Virginia  (right),  can  enjoy  the  rive 
and  the  wildlife.  Photos  ©Dwight  Dyke. 
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process 


by  King  Montgomery 

^^merica's  and  Virginia's  most  success- 
/m  ful  conservation  effort,  the  Wildlife 
f_/  %y  Restoration  Program,  also  called  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Act,  wiU  turn  60  in  Septem- 
ber, 1997.  Since  1937,  hunters,  recreational  shoot- 
ers, and  archers  of  the  Nation  and  Virginia  have 
paid  a  federal  excise  tax  on  sporting  firearms  and 
ammunition  (11  percent  of  purchase  price),  hand- 
guns (10  percent),  and  archery  equipment  (11 
percent).  Seventy-five  cents  for  each  dollar  spent 
is  reapportioned  back  to  the  states  for  wildlife 
management,  to  acquire  and  improve  habitat,  to 
conduct  wildlife  research,  and  to  hold  hunter  ed- 
ucation programs. 

To  put  it  another  way,  when  Virginia  spends  $1 
million  on  habitat  improvement,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  reimburse  the  state  $750,000,  with 
the  other  $250,000  coming  from  state  hunting  li- 
cense sales. 
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Whitetail  doe,  ©Bill  Lane 


It's  clear  that  hunters  and  and 
recreational  shooters  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  managing  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Common- 
wealth. This  program  makes  the 
case  that  hunters  and  shooters  are 
leading  the  way  for  conservation, 
and  everyone — campers,  nature- 
lovers,  birdwatchers,  or  other  out- 
doors enthusiasts — can  see  the  re- 
sults! 

atoi(Jcti/y 

After  centuries  of  over-harvest- 
ing game  animals,  destroying 
wildlife  habitat,  and  polluting  our 
land,  air  and  water,  groups  of  con- 
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cerned  sportsmen  and  conserva- 
tionists lobbied  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
the  early  1900s  to  tax  firearms  and 
ammunition  and  apportion  the  col- 
lected money  to  the  states.  The  Fed- 
eral Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act 
was  signed  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  in  1937.  The  act  provided 
for  the  use  of  these  funds  to  restore 
rapidly  declining  wdldUfe.  A  tax  on 
handguns  was  added  in  1970  and  on 
archery  equipment  in  1972. 

The  program  is  also  known  as  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Act  after  the  leg- 
islative sponsors  of  the  program: 
Senator  Key  Pittman  of  Nevada  was 
the  Chairman  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Wildlife,  and  Congress- 
man A.  Willis  Robertson  of  Virginia 
was  Chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Conservation  of 
Wildlife  Resources.  It  is  particularly 
interesting  to  note  that  Robertson, 
an  early  member  of  the  Board  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  added  a 
clause  prohibiting  the  diversion  of 
the  collected  fees  for  other  than  state 
fish  and  game  department  wildlife 
restoration  programs. 

In  60  years,  the  Pittman-Robert- 
son Program  has  generated  over 
four  biUion  dollars  for  wildlife  con- 
servation. It  has  helped  purchase 
more  than  4  million  acres  for 
primary  use  as  wildlife 
management  areas, 
and  it  has  facilitat- 
ed the  use  of  45 
million  addi- 
tional  acres 
which    are 
maintained 
for  wildlife.  It 
also  has  pro- 
vided train- 
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ing  for  750,000  Americans  in  safe 
firearms,  archer\',  and  himting  prac- 
tices each  vear;  has  financed  hun- 
dreds of  public  shooting  ranges,  and 
has  enabled  essential  research  to  be 
conducted  b}'  more  than  25,000  pro- 
fessional wildlife  biologists. 
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You  pay  a  10  to  11  percent  tax 
whenever  you  buy  a  sporting 
firearm,  ammunition,  handgun,  or 
archen,'  equipment.  The  money  col- 
lected is  placed  in  the  Wildlife 
Restoration  Fund  and  the  U.  S.  Trea- 
sury annually  allocates  the  monies 
to  the  States. 

Apportionment  of  ^NTldJife  funds 
is  based  on  each  state's  geographic 
size  and  the  number  of  license  buy- 
ers. The  apportionment  of  monies 
destined  for  himter  education  and 
gun  safet}'  programs  is  based  only 
on  the  population  of  each  state.  The 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Xorthem 
Marianas  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  American  X'irgin  Is- 
lands each  receive  a  fixed  percent- 
age of  the  funds. 

The  program  is  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  the  various  projects  using  the 
funds  are  managed  by  the  state 
wildlife  agencies.  For  \'irginia,  this  is 
the  Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries. 

c  Satiofuoicfe  '^IU[/c//i/e 
ffljesto/xition  tSctecesses 

By  the  turn  of  the  century;  Ameri- 
ca seemed  well  on  the  road  to  losing 
much  of  its  ^sildlife.  Passenger  pi- 
geons and  other  species  were  al- 
ready extinct;  manv  others,  such  as 
the  American  bison,  ^vere  on  their 
way  out.  It  became  clear  to  sports- 
men that  without  sound  manage- 
ment and  consen-ation  efforts  our 
wildHfe  heritage  was  in  jeopardy.  By 
1920  the  nationwide  white-tailed 
deer  population  was  less  than 
500,000,  or  half  of  the  total  white-tail 
numbers  attributed  to  "Virginia  in  re- 
cent vears. 


Pithtmn-Robertson  funds  hvoe  supported  habitat  management  for  small  game  anunals. 
Gray  sqidrrels,  such  as  the  one  above,  inhabit  both  coniferous  and  hardwood  forests. 
Tliexi  feed  on  hard  and  soft  mast,  such  as  nuts  and  berries.  Photo  ©Maslowski  Photo. 


Thanks  in  large  part  to  Pittman- 
Robertson,  there  are  now^  over  15 
rrdUion  of  these  animals  pro\iding 
more  balance  in  ecosystems  and  en- 
joyment for  hunters  and  other  peo- 
ple interested  in  the  outdoors.  Other 
Pittman-Robertson  success  stories 
include  the  North  American  elk 
whose  numbers  have  grown  from 
about  100,000  animals  in  1920  to 
more  than  500,000  now,  and  the 
pronghom  antelope  whose  popula- 
tion grew  from  a  scant  25,000  in  1920 
to  o\'er  1  million  today  The  wild 
turkey  was  scarce  outside  of  a  few 
southern  states  in  1930,  but  now  has 
a  population  over  4  miUion  spread 
throughout  nearly  all  the  states.  The 
wood  duck,  whose  extinction  was 
feared  in  1920,  is  now  the  most  com- 
mon breeding  waterfowi  in  the  east- 
em  United  States.  In  addition,  black 
bears,  bobcats,  river  otters,  and  oth- 
ers have  benefitted  from  Pittman- 
Robertson. 

Since  1937  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  has  received  almost  S70 
miUion  through  Pittman-Robertson, 
garnering  53,171,980  in  fiscal  year 


1996.  As  a  comparison,  Alaska  has 
received  about  $139  miUion  since 
1937  and  almost  $10  rrdUion  in  fiscal 
year  1996.  Rhode  Island  has  been  al- 
located about  $20  mQlion  in  the  past 
60  years  with  almost  $2  miUion  in 
fiscal  year  1996. 

Virginia's  major  wildlife  restora- 
tion successes  include  white-taUed 
deer,  wild  tiirkeys  and  wood  ducks. 
Our  white-tailed  deer  herds  have 
grown  steadily  from  less  than  25,000 
in  1931  to  150,000  by  1950, 215,000  in 
1970, 422,000  in  1980,  and  more  than 
1,000,000  today 

^\o/i-  ffarne  '^i^cfl^ 
^en^t,  too. 

Although  Pittman-Robertson  is 
financed  completely  by  firearms 
users  and  archery  enthusiasts,  a 
much  larger  number  of  people  and 
wUdlife  populations  benefit  from 
the  program's  many  successes. 
There  are  many  people  who  never 
hunt  but  who  do  enjoy  wildlife-re- 
lated pastimes  such  as  nature  pho- 
tography, sketching  and  painting, 
birdwatching  and  other  stimulating 
outdoor  endeavors. 
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The  Wildlife  Management  Areas 
in  Virginia,  obtained  in  large  part 
with  Pittman-Robertson  funds,  are 
also  used  extensively  by  hikers, 
campers,  picnickers  and  anglers. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  recent  estimates  in- 
dicate about  70  percent  of  the  people 
using  wildlife  management  areas 
are  not  hunting,  and  in  some  locali- 
ties the  number  may  go  as  high  as  95 
percent. 

Numerous  non-game  species 
also  benefit  from  Pittman-Robert- 
son-funded  activities.  Improving 
habitat  for  target  species  such  as 
deer  or  turkeys  helps  other  mam- 
mals and  birds.  For  example,  bald 
eagles  flourish  under  careful  man- 
agement of  forested  areas  where 
they  usually  nest.  And  about  one- 
quarter  of  Pittman-Robertson  fund- 
ing is  used  by  state  wildlife  agencies 
for  surveys  and  comprehensive  re- 
search, a  pursuit  affecting  all 
species. 

Several  kinds  of  research  are  criti- 
cal for  sound  resource  management. 
Surveys,  aided  by  computers  and 
modern  statistical  methods  and 
models,  provide  important  informa- 
tion on  the  location,  movement  and 
species  behavior,  the  composition  of 
the  population  by  age  and  sex,  and 
other  population  dynamics  infor 
mation  essential  in  properly 
managing  a  species  and  its  habi 
tat. 

Funded  research  provides 
wildUfe  managers  better  in 
sight  into  how  wildlife 
interacts  with  its  envi 
ronment,  including 
people  and  their  do- 
mestic animals.  For 
example,  research 
has  shown  that 
most  big  game 
animals  do  not 
compete   with 
cattle  or  sheep, 
and  rarely  carry 
contagious  dis- 
ease that  could 
harm  Uvestock. 
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Pittman-Robertson  funds  may  be 
used  to  purchase  high  technology 
items  such  as  tranquiUzing  dartguns 
to  allow  safe  capture  of  animals  and 
miniature  radio-tracking  devices  to 
enable  wildlife  managers  to  gather 
valuable  data.  Research  can  help 
keep  wildlife  in  natural  balance  and 
thus  allow  more  people  to  enjoy 
wildlife  without  endangering  the 
future  of  any  species. 

ffGuite/"^  iSc/ucation 
a/ic/ da/e/i/ 

Pittman-Robertson  funds  are 
used  to  train  more  than  700,000  new 
hunters  in  safety  and  hunting 
sportsmanship  each  year.  In  the 
early  1970s,  congress  expanded  the 
Pittman-Robertson  revenue  base  to 
include  handguns  and  archery 
equipment,  and  permitted  states  to 
spend  up  to  half  of  those  monies  on 
hunter  education  programs  and 
construction  and  maintenance  of 
public  target  ranges. 

Hunter  education  is  required  by 
all  but  three  states.  Virginia's  com- 
prehensive education  and  safety 
program  teaches  safe  and  proper 
handling  of  firearms  and  archery 
gear,  responsible  and  ethical  con- 
duct afield,  identification  of  game 
species,  and  respect  for  all  animals, 
habitats,  other  hunters, 
landowners  and  the  general 
pubUc. 


abundance  of  wildlife  among  us  is 
testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

We  all  owe  thanks  to  the  sports- 
men who  fund  wildlife  manage- 
ment through  the  purchase  of  hunt- 
ing  licenses  and  through  the 
Pittman-Robertson  program.  We 
must  look  to  our  children's  and 
grandchildren's  future;  they  de- 
serve to  have  and  experience 
wildlife,  too.  And  they,  like  us,  will 
be  willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
having  wildlife  nearby,  through 
such  successful  conservation  pro- 
grams as  Pittman-Robertson. 

"All  outdoor  enthusiasts  can 
enjoy  wildlife  in  its  natural  habitat, 
thanks  to  the  contributions  of 
hunters  and  shooters  across  Ameri- 
ca," said  Max  Peterson,  executive 
vice  president  for  the  International 
Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Agencies.  "Over  the  last  60  years, 
we've  made  a  great  deal  of  progress 
in  our  conservation  efforts.  In  the 
next  60  years,  we  look  forward  to 
making  even  greater  strides  in 
restoring  our  country's  wild  birds 
and  mammals  for  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans."    □ 

(Information  used  in  this  article  is 
from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice and  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fish  and  Game  Agencies.) 

King  Moutgoinen/,  an  aicard-iciuiiiug  free- 
lance outdoor  writer  and  field  editor  for  Vir- 
ginia Outdoor  Weekly,  lives  in  Annaudale 
and  is  a  regular  contributor  to  Virginia 
Wildlife. 

Editor's  note:  The  research  funded  by 
Pittman-Robertson  has  benefitted  all 
wildlife.  For  those  with  a  specific  interest 
in  supporting  nongame  management  ef- 
forts, please'  contact  Ray  Femald  at  the 
Nongame  Program,  Virginia  Departipent 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  P.O.  Bqx| 
11104,  Richmond,  VA  23230-1104. 
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Perhaps  sighting  in  (zeroing) 
your  rifle  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, but  least  emphasized, 
thing  you  can  do  in  preparing  for  the 
big  game  season.  Failure  to  deter- 
mine if  your  rifle  will  shoot  to  the 
point  of  aim  may  mean  you  do  not 
bag  a  trophy,  or  that  your  freezer 
will  not  be  stocked  with  a  winter's 
supply  of  top-quality  meat.  But 
much  worse  is  the  possibility  that 
you  will  hit  an  animal  in  a  non-vital 
area;  the  wounded  animal  wUl  trot 
off  to  die  a  painful  lingering  death; 
and  you  don't  even  realize  that  you 
hit  it. 

In  20  years  of  conducting,  or  par- 
ticipating in,  Sighting-In  Days  spon- 
sored by  shooting  clubs,  I  have 
found  that  many  himters  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  sight  ad- 
justment; in  other  words,  they  do 
not  understand  the  critical  relation- 
ship between  the  line  of  sight  (what 
you  see  through  the  sights)  and  the 
trajectory  of  the  bullet  (the  buUet's 
path),  and  what  must  be  done  to 
cause  the  line  of  sight  and  the  bullet 
to  converge  (or,  more  simply,  to 
allow  the  bullet  to  hit  the  target).  I 
offer  the  following  suggestions  for 
sighting  in  your  rifle  before  the  sea- 
son opens. 

Before  Going  to 
the  Range 

Now  is  the  time  to  check  your 
rifle  and  its  sights  for  defects  that 
will  affect  accuracy.  One  of  the  most 
common  is  loose  guard  or  stock 
screws;  tighten  these  as  firmly  as 
possible  with  a  well-fitting  screw- 


driver. Likewise  be  sure  that  rear 
sight  screws — telescope  or  iron 
sights — are  tight.  If  you  use  a  tele- 
scope, check  both  those  that  secure 
the  mount  to  the  receiver  and  the 
scope  ring  screws.  If  you  have  diffi- 
culty tightening  the  scope  rings  suf- 
ficiently to  prevent  slippage,  clean 
the  screws  and  their  holes,  and  the 
inside  of  the  rings,  with  Lighter  fluid 
or  other  solvent;  then  put  a  drop  of 
linseed  oil  (not  gun  oil)  on  the 
screws  and  inside  the  rings,  and 
tighten. 

Give  your  rifle  a  thorough  clean- 
ing. It  is  particularly  important  to  re- 
move all  heavy  oil  and  grease  from 


the  bore  and  chamber.  If  this  is  not 
done  shooting  will  probably  be  er- 
ratic and  in  some  cases  excessive 
pressure  wiU  result.  A  very  light  coat 
of  oil  in  the  bore  and  chamber 
should  not  be  dangerous,  although 
it  might  slightly  affect  the  accuracy 
of  the  first  round  fired. 

Be  sure  you  obtain  sufficient  am- 
munition for  the  hunt  and  for  sight- 
ing in.  There  is  always  the  tempta- 
tion to  use  odd  lots  or  leftover 
ammo.  Don't  do  it!  Different  brands, 
bullet  shapes  and  weights,  and 
loads,  will  shoot  differently.  Always 
sight  in  your  rifle  with  the  ammuni- 
tion you  will  use  hunting. 


According  to  the  author,  more  hunters 
should  appreciate  the  importance  of  sight 
adjustments  before  hunting.  Checking 
for  loose  guard  or  stock  screivs  and  sight 
screios  (above)  is  an  important  part  of 
making  sure  your  rifle  is  as  accurate  as  it 
can  be.  A  spotting  scope,  (above  left),  is 
an  efficient  way  to  examine  shot  place- 
ment on  your  target. 


Where  to  Shoot 

There  are  many  rifle  clubs  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  most  of  them  open  their 
ranges  to  hunters  for  annual  Sight- 
ing-In Days.  While  procedures  and 
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facilities  vary,  most  wall  have  expert 
coaches  available  to  assist  the  shoot- 
ers, and  in  many  cases  the  facilities 
include  bench  rests  (more  about 
them  later).  In  addition  to  clubs  the 
George  Washington-Jefferson  Na- 
tional Forest  has  constructed  several 
ranges  specifically  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  safe  facilities  for 
hunters  to  practice  before  the  hunt- 
ing season.  As  a  last  resort,  you  may 
have  to  try  to  locate  a  suitable  spot 
on  private  land  (with  the  owner's 
permission,  of  course).  Such  a  place 
must  have  a  steep  slope  for  a  back- 
stop, and  should  not  contain  rocks 
or  other  material  that  could  cause 
ricochets. 

Procedures  and 
Techniques 

To  sight  in  a  rifle  properly,  you 
must  eliminate  as  many  causes  of 
unsteadiness  as  possible.  This 
means  using  a  rest  of  some  sort.  A 
bench  rest  is  best — this  is  simply  a 
heavy  table  anchored  securely  in  the 
ground  to  minimize  vibration.  In 
using  the  bench,  you  need  a  sand- 
bag, or  some  other  reasonably  soft 
object,  and  a  means  of  raising  the 
bag  to  the  proper  height.  In  assum- 
ing your  shooting  position,  place  the 
forearm  of  the  rifle  on  the  sandbag. 
Never  rest  the  barrel  directly  on  the 
rest  or  against  any  hard  object;  the 
rifle  will  jump  away  from  the  hard 
surface,  causing  the  bullet  to  strike 
some  distance  from  its  normal  point 
of  impact.  Place  the  butt  of  the  rifle 
against  your  shoulder  with  the  nor- 
mal amount  of  pressure.  Some  ex- 
pert shooters  advocate  placing  your 
left  hand  (assuming  you  are  right- 
handed)  between  the  forearm  and 
the  sandbag  (upper  photo,  page  25); 
others  prefer  placing  a  small  sand- 
bag under  the  butt  of  the  rifle  and 
squeezing  the  bag  to  make  minute 
height  adjustments.  Alternatively, 
and  the  method  I  prefer,  is  to  place 
the  forearm  directly  on  the  sandbag 
with  your  fist  under  the  butt;  make 
adjustments  by  simply  squeezing  or 
relaxing  your  fist  (lower  photo,  page 
25).  If  a  bench  rest  is  not  available, 
shoot  from  the  prone  position. 


Cleaning  the  bore  is  vital.  All  heavy  oil  and  grease  should  be  removed  from  the  bore 
and  chamber.  A  light  coat  of  oil  in  the  bore  and  chamber  should  not  be  dangerous,  but 
it  might  slightly  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  first  round. 


Again,  you  need  a  rest  for  the  fore- 
arm— a  sandbag  of  suitable  height, 
or  even  a  log  with  a  sandbag  or  fold- 
ed jacket  on  top.  In  such  a  situation, 
it  is  probably  best  to  place  your  left 
hand  between  the  forearm  and  the 
rest.  Again,  I  emphasize  that  you 
should  never  rest  the  barrel  on  a 
hard  object. 

The  next  consideration  is  "At 
what  range  do  I  sight  in  my  rifle?" 
The  generally-accepted  distance  is 
100  yards;  however,  I  do  not  recom- 


mend that  your  final  group  of  shots 
be  centered  on  the  buUseye,  for  rea- 
sons I  wiU  explain  later.  If  you  think 
your  rifle  is  reasonably  well  sighted 
in,  start  at  that  range.  If  you  have  a 
new  rifle  or  scope,  or  if  for  any  rea- 
son you  don't  know  where  your  rifle 
will  shoot,  other  factors  must  be  con- 
sidered before  deciding  at  what  dis- 
tance to  start.  Here,  a  discussion  of 
elementary  ballistics  is  in  order.  The 
instant  the  bullet  leaves  the  muzzle 
of  the  rifle,  the  effect  of  gravity  caus- 
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Top  photo,  adjusting  the  height  with  the  left 
Itand  under  forearm,  and  in  the  lower  photo, 
adjusting  the  height  while  squeezing  fist 
under  stock  butt. 


For  Open  Sights 

If  your  rifle  is  equipped  only  with  a 
V  or  U-notch  open  rear  sight,  you  have 
a  more  difficult  problem.  Such  sights 
normally  can  be  adjusted  for  elevation 
only  by  moving  the  rear  sight  up  or 
down  a  ramp,  with  no  clear  indication 
of  how  much  sight  movement  is  need- 
ed to  get  the  desired  change  in  point  of 
impact.  The  only  approach  is  trial-and- 
error,  probably  using  a  lot  of  ammo.  To 
adjust  for  windage  you  probably  need 
to  move  the  front  sight,  which  is  usual- 
ly mounted  in  a  dovetail  slot.  It  can  be 
moved  by  use  of  a  hammer  and  a  brass 
or  copper  rod.  How  much  to  move  it? 
With  a  normal  distance  between  rear 
and  front  sights  of  18-20  inches,  a 
movement  of  Ybith  inch  will  move  the 
striker  of  the  bullet  about  3  inches,  and 
the  sight  must  be  moved  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  of  a  rear  sight  correction. 
Before  attempting  this,  make  a  scribe 
mark  on  the  sight  blade  and  base  so 
that  you  can  determine  how  much  you 
have  moved  the  sight.  Good  luck! 


es  the  bullet  to  start  dropping — the 
rate  of  drop  per  unit  of  distance  is 
primarily  a  function  of  bullet  veloci- 
ty. Since  the  sight  of  the  rifle  is 
mounted  above  the  bore,  the  path  of 
the  bullet  should  rise  when  it  leaves 
the  barrel  to  intersect  the  line  of  sight 
(a  straight  line),  then  continue  on  a 
downward  curving  path  until  it 
again  intersects  the  line  of  sight  at 
some  selected  distance  (see  Diagram 
1).  For  a  high  velocity  rifle,  such  as  a 
.30-06  or  .270,  with  a  telescope 
mounted  the  normal  IVi  inches 
above  the  bore,  the  trajectory  should 
first  intersect  the  line  of  sight  at 
about  25  yards,  then  again  on  its 
downward  path  at  200  yards.  Thus, 
if  you  are  uncertain  about  your 
sights,  fire  your  first  shots  at  25 
yards;  if  you  are  on  the  paper,  make 
adjustments  to  center  your  shots. 
Now  they  should  be  reasonably 
close  to  the  center  of  the  target  at  100 
yards,  and  you  are  ready  to  make 
precise  adjustments.  An  alternate 
procedure  for  obtaining  a  rough 
zero  is  bore  sighting.  Remove  the 
bolt  from  the  rifle.  Sight  through  the 
bore  at  a  target  at  any  convenient 
distance.  When  you  have  a  good 
sight  picture,  clamp  or  brace  the  rifle 
so  that  it  cannot  move.  Now  look 
through  the  sight,  and  adjust  it  so 
that  you  have  the  same  sight  picture 
as  through  the  bore.  Again,  this 
should  put  you  on  the  paper  at  100 
yards. 

Now  a  word  on  the  actual  adjust- 
ment of  your  sight.  How  much  and 
in  what  direction  do  you  move  it? 
All  good  telescopes  have  windage 
and  elevation  graduations  based  on 
a  "minute  of  angle."  A  minute  is 
l/60th  of  a  degree,  and  happens  to 
equate  to  1  inch  at  100  yards  (or  1/2- 
inch  at  50  yards  and  2  inches  at  200 
yards).  The  actual  graduations  on 
the  adjustment  knobs  are  normally 
to  Va,  Vi,  or  1  minute,  and  are  usually 
shown  inside  the  protective  knob 
cover.  You  need  only  to  remember 
that  1  minute  is  1  inch  at  100  yards. 
What  direction?  The  basic  rule  is 
move  the  rear  sight  in  the  direction 
that  you  want  to  move  the  strike  of 
the  bullet,  (If  your  shot  is  low,  you 
want  to  move  the  next  one  up — so 
move  the  rear  sight  up.) 


If  you  can  now  put  your  shots  on 
the  paper  at  100  yards,  proceed  with 
final  sight  adjustments.  High  veloci- 
ty rifles  such  as  the  .30-06  or  .270,  if 
adjusted  to  shoot  2-2V2  inches  high 
at  100  yards,  will  be  "on"  at  200,  and 
will  strike  about  8  inches  low  at  300. 
Thus  I  recommend  that  under  nor- 
mal hunting  conditions  you  sight  in 
a  .30-06  class  rifle  to  shoot  2  inches 
high  at  100  yards.  If  you  do  this  you 
will  not  be  more  than  a  couple  inch- 
es either  above  or  below  the  line  of 
sight  up  to  about  230  yards  (refer 
back  to  Diagram  1).  Allowing  for  the 
stress  and  unsteady  shooting  posi- 
tions encountered  during  the  hunt, 
you  should  still  be  able  to  hit  the  8-10 
inch  vital  area  of  a  deer  or  bear  with- 
out having  to  hold  high  or  low.  Simi- 
larly, a  .30-30  sighted  in  about  2  inch- 
es high  at  100  yards  v^dll  be  within  a 
couple  inches  to  all  ranges  to  about 
150  yards.  When  you  are  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  desired  point  of 
impact,  fire  an  additional  round.  If  it 
is  fairly  close  (say  2  inches),  make 
your  final  adjustments  and  fire  three 
rounds.  If  you  have  a  good  group 
and  are  satisfied,  you  are  ready! 

A  final  word  of  caution.  Hunting- 
weight  barrels  will  probably  shoot 
erratically  when  hot.  If  you  are  get- 
ting much  dispersion  after  firing  8  or 
10  rounds,  let  the  barrel  cool  before 
continuing.  After  all,  your  first  shot 
in  the  field  wdll  be  from  a  cold  barrel. 

If  you  think  the  above  discussion 
is  too  technical  and  overly-compU- 
cated  I  can  only  say  that  the  modem 
hunting  rifle  is  a  precision  instru- 
ment. The  hunter  who  fails  to  take 
advantage  of  its  inherent  accuracy  is 
penalizing  himself,  as  well  as  run- 
ning the  risk  of  allowing  a  wounded 
animal  to  escape.    D 

Kermit  Reel  is  a  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion Competitive  Pistol  Shooter  with  a  life- 
time classification  since  1957.  He  has 
more  tlian  20  years  experience  as  a  marks- 
manship instructor,  primarily  in  rifle 
training.  He  has  also  been  an  instructor  in 
pistol  use,  hunter  safety  and  home 
firearms  responsibility.  Reel  has  a  NRA 
lifetime  Master  classification  in  pistol,  and 
was  a  training  counselor  for  more  than  22 
years. 
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by  William  Latane 


irginia  has  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished outdoor  history 
as  well  as  a  tradition  of  hos- 
pitality. In  the  camaraderie  of  a  deer 
camp  or  in  a  duck  blind,  hunting 
and  hospitality  seem  to  go  together. 
One  of  the  finest  examples  of  this 
match  is  a  classic  dove  hunt  hosted 
by  Latane  Trice,  former  member  of 
the  Board  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries, who  is  also  a  farmer,  auction- 
eer and  a  host  without  peer.  Over  the 
years  his  genial  manner  and  gen- 


uine love  for  the  outdoors  has 
touched  hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  friends  and  neighbors.  For 
me,  that  touch  began  with  a  phone 
call  in  August.  When  I  answered  a 
friendly  voice  identified  himself  and 
issued  an  invitation.  "Listen,  I  want 
you  and  your  cousin  to  come  over  to 
a  little  dove  shoot  the  second  Satur- 
day of  the  season.  Come  to  the  house 
about  1:00.  If  you  get  a  chance,  stop 
by  when  your  are  over  this  way.  I 
want  to  show  you  a  little  field  I've 
got." 

I  wasted  no  time  in  making  sure 
that  the  calendar  was  clear.  We  gath- 


ered at  his  house,  nestled  along  the 
banks  of  the  Mattaponi  River.  Our 
host  mounted  the  back  steps  and 
gazed  at  a  group  of  a  hundred  or  so 
hunters,  some  old,  some  young, 
some  first  timers  and  some  who 
have  been  coming  for  20  years  or 
more.  Our  host  is  not  a  young  man. 
I've  heard  that  he  was  pushing  his 
eighth  decade,  but  if  you  didn't 
know  that  you  might  take  him  for  15 
or  20  years  younger.  His  hair  is  a  dis- 
tinguished white  and  perhaps  he 
doesn't  hear  quite  as  well  as  he  once 
did  but  he  still  has  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  and  a  bounce  in  his  step. 
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"Y'all  come  on  in  here  for  a 
minute.  Thank  you  all  for  conning 
today.  It  is  just  wonderful  to  see  all  of 
you  and  I  am  honored  to  have  you 
here.  In  a  few  minutes  we  will  go  out 
to  the  fields  and  get  you  set  up  but  I 
need  for  you  to  listen  up.  Now,  it  has 
been  mighty  dry  here  this  year.  Ex- 
cept for  three  days,  we  haven't  got- 
ten but  87  hundreths  of  an  inch  of 
rain  since  July  4. 1  am  glad  we  have  a 
pretty  day  today,  but  we  need  rain 
bad.  My  beans  are  about  burnt  up. 
Now,  1  need  /all  to  be  careful  out 
there  today.  For  Lord's  sake,  don't 
drop  a  match  or  anything  and  set 
something  on  fire.  Everything  is  so 
dry  that  it  would  go  up  like  a  torch 
and  we  just  can't  stand  it. 

"Now,  there  have  been  some 
birds  here  this  year.  You  never  know 
but  they  were  here  yesterday  and  1 
think  they  will  be  here  today.  There 
is  some  com  cut,  and  we  have  put 
some  flags  along  the  edge  of  the 
standing  corn.  When  you  go  out 
there,  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  make 
your  stand  around  one  of  those 
flags.  That  way,  we  won't  have  peo- 
ple standing  on  top  of  one  another 
and  getting  all  tangled  up. 

"Now,  you  might  drop  a  bird  in 
the  woods.  I  know  you  are  going  to 
look  for  him,  but  keep  an  eye  out  for 
a  copperhead.  They  don't  Like  to  be 
disturbed  and  you  might  pick  up 
more  than  the  bird. 


"Dove  hunting  is  a  safe  sport,  and 
we  need  to  keep  it  that  way!  Watch 
your  gims  in  the  field.  Don't  let  them 
point  toward  your  neighbor.  For 
heaven's  sake,  no  shooting  at  a  low 
bird.  You  might  be  swinging  on  a 
bird  and  the  fellow  across  the  field 
would  be  right  in  line.  If  the  bird  gets 
low  on  you  let  him  go!  There's  plen- 
ty of  you  to  keep  the  birds  moving. 
There  is  no  bird  in  the  world  that  is 
worth  getting  someone  hurt. 

"If  you  don't  mind,  pick  up 
around  you  when  you  leave  the 
field.  Last  year,  we  spent  a  couple  of 
days  picking  up  empty  shells.  It 
used  to  be  that  it  didn't  matter  much 
but  these  plastic  shells  stay  on  the 
ground  for  years,  so  I'd  appreciate  it 
if  you  would  just  bring  them  out 
with  you. 

"Now,  I  want  to  remind  you  all  to 
come  back  here  around  5:30.  Some 
of  you  have  your  ladies  meeting  you 
and  we  will  have  some  refreshments 
and  something  to  eat  and  I  don't 
want  you  to  be  late!  I  will  blow  the 
horn  and  y'aU  come  on  in.  I  want  to 
thank  you  again.  I  can't  teU  you  how 
much  it  means  to  me  to  have  you  all 
here.  I  hope  you  all  get  some  shoot- 
ing and  have  a  good  time,  but 
please,  lef  s  make  sure  everyone  is 
safe.  Now,  you  all  get  in  your  cars 
and  foUow  me  over  to  the  field." 

Then  our  host  got  in  his  pickup 
and  the  procession  began.  It  was 


Above,  One  of  the  keys  to  a  successful  dove  hunt  is  not  shooting  at  low  flying  birds. 
Another  one  is  the  positioning  of  hunters;  appropriately  stationed  hunters  will  not 
jeopardize  good  relations  with  the  neighbors.  Top  left,  Latane  Trice.  Illustrations  by 
Spike  Knuth. 


only  a  half  mile  or  so  but  the  line  of 
vehicles  was  reminiscent  of  a  coun- 
try funeral.  At  the  field  the  parking 
areas  were  set  out  and  while  instruc- 
tions were  brief,  those  paying  atten- 
tion found  it  fruitful.  With  a  glance 
at  a  pair  of  hunters  our  host  said, 
"Those  boys  have  a  nice  setup,  but 
they  are  not  in  the  right  place.  Y'all 
wait  here  a  minute  and  let  me  get 
these  others  settled  and  I  will  be 
back  in  a  few  minutes."  Then  the  red 
pickup  was  on  the  move  again,  stop- 
ping briefly  by  a  hunter  or  two  with 
quick  instructions  as  to  where  to 
stand  or  which  way  the  birds  might 
fly.  Sure  enough,  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  it  was  our  turn.  "Y'all  fol- 
low me  I've  got  a  little  patch  of  sun- 
flowers over  back  of  the  house.  It  is 
not  big,  but  there  should  be  some 
birds  in  it.  Get  in  your  truck  and  fol- 
low me!"  We  followed  the  pickup 
while  it  nosed  through  the  field.  Our 
host  led  us  back  through  his  yard  to 
what  appeared  to  be  an  overgrown 
garden  set  just  down  below  his  farm 
sheds.  A  few  other  vehicles  were 
there  with  two  or  three  hunters 
along  the  edge  of  the  sunflowers. 
Our  host  motioned  to  where  we 
should  park  and  delivered  the  sum- 
mary instructions  for  the  location. 
"Now,  this  isn't  very  big  and  there 
are  some  birds  coming  in  here  but 
there  is  one  problem.  If  you  look 
through  the  woods  there  (pointing)  I 
have  a  neighbor  who  doesn't  hunt.  I 
want  to  get  along  with  her  and  if  you 
don't  mind  just  don't  shoot  in  that 
area.  I  know  you  won't  take  any  low 
shots  but  try  not  to  bother  her  too 
much.  Have  fun,  and  if  you  can,  get 
your  limits  before  I  call  you  back  to 
the  house." 

With  those  instructions,  and  an 
introduction  to  the  other  folks  in  the 
field  we  are  left  on  our  own  to  pick 
out  a  likely  spot.  The  field  is  roughly 
shaped  like  a  horseshoe  with  the 
open  end  facing  back  toward  the 
house  and  bam.  On  the  right  is  the 
fringe  of  trees  which  hides  the 
neighbor's  house.  The  fringe  of  tall 
hardwoods  curves  around  the  toe  of 
the  horseshoe.  On  the  left  the 
ground  rises  quickly  into  cut  over 
woods  which  were  reset  in  waist 
high  pines.  My  cousin,  Lawrence 
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and  I  survey  the  field  and  notice  a 
flyway  around  the  comer  of  the  field 
and  between  two  cedar  trees.  We 
choose  to  take  a  stand  under  each 
tree.  His  tree  is  a  prime  perching  tree 
with  a  broken  limb  in  the  top,  per- 
haps a  legacy  of  an  ice  storm.  My 
tree  is  slightly  uphill  and  more  in  the 
comer  of  the  field.  Four  or  five  doves 
enter  the  field  while  we  are  getting 
in  place.  Once  in  place  it  becomes 
apparent  the  early  doves  were  just 
teasers.  Ten  minutes  passes  with 
only  a  flight  of  goldfinches  in  the 
sunflowers.  It  is  90  degrees  in  the 
shade  of  the  tree  and  the  sky  is  so 
bright  that  my  eyes  don't  adjust  well 
to  the  darkness  of  the  woods  across 
the  field.  A  glance  around  the  sky, 
hup,  here  came  a  pair  from 
Lawrence's  blind  side  and  straight 
overhead.  1  swing  on  the  doves 
through  my  shading  cedar  The  first 
barrel  is  through  an  opening  in  the 
tree  branches  but  not  on  target.  A 
second  miss  is  fired  as  the  dove 
clears  the  tree. 

Another  quarter  hour  passes  and 
three  birds  head  straight  for 
Lawrence.  He  stands  and  takes  the 
left  hand  bird  which  crumples  to  the 
ground  within  a  dozen  feet.  Another 
bird  swings  right,  behind  the  tree, 
and  over  the  river  The  third  bird 
perches  in  the  dead  tree  limb  and 
watches  quizzically  as  Lawrence 
picks  up  the  first.  Lawrence  and  the 
bird  match  looks  and  the  bird  cocks 
his  head  to  watch  as  Lawrence  kicks 
the  tree  trunk.  Unconcerned,  the 
bird  begins  preening  his  feathers 
and  Lawrence  takes  up  station  un- 
derneath. "At  least  I  have  a  decoy!'" 
he  yells. 

I  fear  that  1  picked  the  wrong 
stand  as  Lawrence  drops  another  in- 
comer The  dead  limb  is  a  favorite 
spot  though  the  perching  bird  gives 
Lawrence  a  dirty  look  as  it  departs 
for  a  quieter  location.  Then  a  bird 
swings  out  in  front  of  us  and  cuts  to 
my  left.  The  under  barrel  misses  but 
the  top  barrel  drops  the  bird  cleanly, 
right  into  what  appears  to  be  a  ten 
foot  high  mound  of  gum  trees,  briars 
and  probably  copperheads.  I  mark 
the  spot  and  wish  1  had  dropped 
him  with  that  first  shot.  A  second 
bird  swings  the  same  way.  This  time 


the  first  barrel  folds  the  bird  on  the 
edge  of  the  jungle.  1  am  able  to  find 
the  second  bird  but  despite  the  di- 
rections from  Lawrence  1  can't  spot 
the  first  bird.  After  searching  1  care- 
fully note  the  area  and  go  back  to  my 
stand. 

The  action  slows  down  for  a  half 
hour  or  so.  Every  few  minutes  I 
study  my  mark  on  my  lost  bird  and 
figure  the  angles  for  Lawrence's 
mark.  At  last  I  convince  myself  that  I 
have  looked  in  the  wrong  spot  and 
go  to  check  again.  Surprisingly  the 


Moiirjiiiig  doves  like  tlie  one nboiv  on  nii  asJi 
snag,  are  the  hunted  species  in  Virginia. 
Turtle  doves  are  present  in  Virginia  but  they 
are  not  hunted.  Photo  ©Maslowski. 


bird  is  lying  under  a  briar  where  I 
can  see  it.  I  pick  it  up  and  give  thariks 
for  a  pair  of  good  marks  and  a  little 
luck.  The  afternoon  fades  on  with  a 
shot  here  and  there  but  no  real  hot 
action.  Around  3  p.m.  the  main  field 
is  beginning  to  sound  like  a  skirmish 
but  only  some  singles  and  pairs 
have  come  into  our  field.  At  least  I 
am  getting  used  to  scanning  for 
birds  and  am  starting  to  pick  them 
up  when  they  come  into  the  far  side 
of  the  field.  Earlier  the  only  notice  I 
had  of  birds  coming  in  was  when 
another  feUow  shot,  but  now  I  some- 
times see  them  before  the  first  shot. 
Here  comes  one  from  out  over  the 
river  It  drops  down  over  the  trees 
and  one  shot  sounds.  The  dove  flies 
the  length  of  the  field  and  just  as  it 
gets  in  the  comer  it  falls  out  dead  as 
a  stone!  The  gentleman  sitting  in 
that  corner  picks  it  up  for  later  deliv- 
ery. 

By  4  p.m.  I  have  six  birds,  but 
have  missed  the  last  couple.  1  start 
rummaging  in  my  game  bag  for  the 


empty  hulls  to  replace  them  in  the 
shell  box.  Naturally  four  birds  whip 
by.  The  fellow  down  the  field  comes 
walking  out  to  get  some  more  am- 
munition and  he  remarks  that  not 
too  many  doves  are  getting  by  on 
our  end.  I  figure  he  hasn't  been 
watching  too  closely.  I  drop  a  couple 
more  birds  and  feel  pretty  good 
about  the  day.  Just  then  the  sky  is 
filled  with  doves.  I  somehow  man- 
age to  get  three  on  the  ground  and 
see  Lawrence  has  just  limited  out  by 
taking  three  on  his  side.  One  more 
bird  pays  toll  and  it  is  time  to  pick 
up.  We  head  out  of  the  field  picking 
up  shells  as  we  go. 

We  have  time  to  sit  in  the  comer 
of  the  field  and  watch  the  last  part  of 
the  flight  dart  in.  We  are  in  shade  but 
the  doves  coming  in  are  in  full  sun- 
light. As  they  sweep  past  we  can  see 
the  delicate  shading  of  their  breasts 
and  the  individual  feathers  on  the 
wings  when  they  break  to  the 
ground.  A  few  minutes  of  relaxing 
and  we  hear  our  host  calling  the 
group  together  We  stash  guns  and 
gear  in  the  truck,  carefully  deposit 
birds  into  coolers,  and  move  to  the 
refreshments. 

The  back  of  a  pickup  holds  re- 
freshments and  our  cups  are  soon 
filled.  As  we  wander  back  through 
the  crowd,  our  host  calls  the  group 
to  serve  themselves  from  the  buffet 
line.  I  don't  have  to  get  in  line  to 
smell  the  barbeque  and  hush  pup- 
pies! Our  wives  arrive  in  time  to 
have  a  sip  or  two  and  then  we  load 
our  plates.  Rolls,  barbeque,  cole 
slaw,  tomatoes  and  hush  puppies 
are  set  up  and  it  is  the  perfect  menu. 
The  politicians  are  fed  and  begin  to 
speak  but  are  mercifully  brief.  The 
politicians  are  followed  by  the 
haunting  strains  of  the  Custalow 
family  gospel  singers.  A  bit  more 
visiting  with  seldom  seen  friends 
and  it  is  time  to  head  for  home.  We 
leave  with  a  feeling  that  for  a  little 
while  we  have  a  connection  to  other 
times  and  places  when  such  days 
were  not  so  rare.    D 

William  Latane  is  a  lifelong  hunter  and  a 
Field  Services  Representative  with  the 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau.  He  works  in  East- 
ern Virginia. 
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Be  responsible. 
Be  safe. 
Have  fun. 


Boating  is  great  recreation 
when  you  boat  responsi- 
bly. A  few  hours  soaking 
up  the  rays  and  rocking  on  the 
waves,  while  experiencing  the 
glare  and  the  wind,  can  severely 
impair  a  boater's  ability  to  react 
quickly.  Combine  that  with 
alcohol,  and  you  have  a  deadly 
accident  waiting  to  happen. 

Lt.  Karl  Martin  Qeit')  works  on 
Smith  Mountain  Lake.  Here  he 
administers  a  sobriety  test  with 
an  alco-sensor  It  was  fortunate 
for  this  boater  and  others  on  the 
water  that  the  test  came  out 
negative.  Alcohol  and  boating 
don't  mix.  Be  responsible.  Be 
safe.  Have  fun. 


;  Dwight  Dyke 
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Outdoor  writers  Steve  and  Michelle 
Scala  with  Michelle's  spring  gobbler. 

BOW  Seminar — 
A  Springtime  Success 

by  Michelle  Scala 

Imagine  130  women  joining  to- 
gether to  explore  the  great  outdoors. 
This  was  the  scene  at  the  Holiday 
Lake  4-H  Center  near  Appomattox, 
Virginia  on  May  16-18, 1997.  The  lo- 
cation was  for  Virginia's  second  Be- 
coming an  Outdoors-Woman 
(BOW)  workshop,  sponsored  by  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries.  The  event  was  a 
huge  success  as  women  gathered 
from  Virginia,  Maryland,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  North  Carolina.  As 
registration  began  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, many  of  the  women  attending 
wore  their  BOW  T-Shirts  from  the 
previous  fall  workshop.  Having  at- 
tended the  first  Virginia  BOW  work- 
shop held  last  September ,  I  was  anx- 
ious to  meet  up  with  previous 
friends  and  also  meet  new  ones. 
There  were  over  30  courses  to 
choose  from  which  proved  to  offer 
something  for  everyone.  The  choic- 
es included  saltwater,  bass  or  fly 
fishing,  small  boat  safety  and  boat 
trailer  skills,  camping,  Dutch  oven 
cooking,  wilderness  survival,  shot- 


gun, muzzleloading,  pistol,  forest 
ecology,  lake  and  stream  ecology 
and  archery.  Even  though  this  was 
my  third  BOW  event,  the  decision  of 
what  courses  to  take  didn't  come 
any  easier.  I  decided  to  learn  more 
about  one  of  my  favorite  sports, 
archery  and  my  favorite  topics,  deer 
hunting  and  ecology.  Then,  I  decid- 
ed to  take  two  new  courses  for  my- 
self, first  aid  and  small  game  hunt- 
ing. During  my  archery  class  as  well 
as  the  deer  hunting  and  ecology 
class,  I  met  someone  who  enjoyed 
the  BOW  experience  as  much  as  I 
did. 

Linda  Brooks  summed  up  her  ex- 
periences by  saying  "The  BOW  pro- 
gram gave  me  the  best  opportimity 
to  confirm  my  interest  in  muz- 
zleloading and  archery,  and  opened 
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The  Becoming  An  Outdoors-Woman 
(BOW)  program  provides  a  great 
opportunity  for  women  to  come  together  to 
develop  their  outdoor  skills.  Attendees  learn 
marksmanship  and  gun  care,  fly  fishing  and 
other  skills.  There  are  no  promises  that  you 
will  do  as  well  in  spring  gobbler  season  as 
writer  Michelle  Scala  did  (top,  left),  but  the 
workshop  will  certainly  enhance  your 
outdoor  experience. 


new  interests  in  rifle,  shotgunning 
and  many  of  the  other  classes.  I'm 
going  deer  hunting!"  As  in  the  past,  I 
loved  every  one  of  my  classes.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  ev- 
eryone else,  throughout  the  work- 
shop. It  was  great  to  see  so  many 
women  interested  in  the  outdoors. 
In  addition  to  the  chosen  classes,  Fri- 
day evening  offered  special  semi- 
nars on  various  outdoor  topics.  I  at- 
tended a  very  special  presentation 
on  turkey  hunting  tactics  and  sto- 
ries. This  presentation  was  given  by 
two  of  the  finest  turkey  hunters, 
John  Byrne,  Jr.  and  Kit  Schaffer,  who 
between  them  have  over  80  years  of 
experience.  Listening  to  their  stories 
and  tactics  was  a  moving  experi- 
ence. Saturday  evening  all  the 
women  gathered  for  a  fashion  show 
presenting  the  latest  in 
women's  outdoor 
wear,  which  included 
door  prizes.  Another 
special  treat  was  get- 
ting to  watch  the 
video,  which  was 
made  from  last  year's 
BOW  seminar  and  a 
film  by  Virginia  state 
game  wardens  show- 
ing how  they  caught 
violators  in  the  process 
of  illegal  road  hunting. 
Throughout  the  week- 
end, there  was  big  talk 
about  the  next  Out- 
door Women  events, 
which  are  planned  for 
September  19-21, 1997. 
Most  of  the  women 
talking  about  the  fall 
seminars  were  ready 
to  sign  up  that  very 
weekend.  Loving  both 
deer  hunting  and 
turkey  hunting,  I'm 
having  a  difficult  time 
deciding  which  work- 
shop to  attend.  I'll  be 
participating  in  one  of  the  events 
and  will  be  at  the  other  in  spirit.  Both 
events  will  be  held  at  Smith  Moun- 
tain Lake. 

This  was  my  third  BOW  event 
and  I  will  be  back  again,  looking  for 
more  knowledge,  experience  and 
great  fun  in  Virginia's  outdoors.  D 
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by  Nancy  Hugo 


Dayflower 


The  definition  of  what's  a  weed 
and  what's  a  wildflower  gets 
tested  with  the  dayflower.  Because 
it's  common  in  gardens — where 
gardeners  don't  want  it — if  s  usual- 
ly considered  a  weed,  but  in  the 
wild,  where  it  can  sprawl  all  it  wants 
without  threatening  any  treasured 
perennials,  it's  a  wildflower.  Cer- 
tainly its  beauty,  history,  and  value 
to  wildlife  earn  it  a  better  title  than 
weed. 

Deer  browse  the  dayflower's 
smooth  foliage,  and  birds  (in- 
cluding mourning  doves  and 
quail)  eat  its  seeds,  but  it  is  the 
plant's  flowers  that  make  it  at- 
tractive to  people.  Although 
they  are  small  (Vi  to  1  inch  wide) 
and  last  only  a  day,  the  flowers 
are  such  an  intense,  neon  blue 
that  they  are  hard  to  confuse 
with  anything  else,  and,  al- 
though the  plants  themselves 
can  be  aggressive,  forming  large 
colonies  by  rooting  at  the  stem 
nodes,  the  flowers  themselves 
seem  dowrmght  deUcate. 

The  most  common  dayflower 
in  Virginia  is  not  our  native 
dayflower,  Commelma  virginica, 
but  an  introduced  species  called 
the  Asiatic  dayflower,  Commeli- 
na  communis.  Unlike  our  native 
dayflower,  which  has  three  blue 
petals,  the  Asiatic  dayflower  has 
two  conspicuous  blue  petals 
and,  below  them,  an  inconspicu- 
ous white  one.  These  petals  have 
always  fascinated  me  because  of 
a  story  I  learned  that  relates  them  to 
the  plant's  Latin  name.  Reportedly, 
the  Swedish  botanist  Linnaeus  gave 
the  genus  name  Commelina  to  these 
plants  because  they  reminded  him 
of  the  Dutch  family  Commelin.  The 
flower's  two  conspicuous  blue 
petals  reminded  him  of  two  success- 


ful members  of  the  Commelin  fami- 
ly who  became  prominent  botanists; 
the  third  inconspicuous  white  petal 
reminded  him  of  a  third  member  of 
the  fannily  who  died  early  and  ac- 
complished little.  I've  always  felt 
sympathy  for  this  third  relative,  for- 
ever immortalized  as  an  under- 
achiever,  but  1  enjoy  the  story  be- 
cause it  makes  the  petals'  coloration 
more  memorable. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  this 


Closely  related  to  the  spiderwort,  a  showier,  more 
erect  garden  flower,  the  dayflower  has  Jialf-inch 
flowers  and  reclining  stems  lto3  feet  long.  Photo  by 
Nancy  Hugo. 


plant  is  the  way  its  folded  leaves  (or 
spathes)  surround  each  bud  and 
flower.  If  you  remember  making 
valentines  the  easy  way,  by  folding 
your  construction  paper  down  the 
middle  and  cutting  out  half  a  heart, 
you  can  picture  the  way  the 
dayflower's  blossoms  and  buds  are 


held  in  the  sharp  fold  of  these  heart- 
shaped  leaves.  There's  also  a  bit  of 
liquid  with  a  sUmy  consistency  held 
in  this  spathe,  and  at  least  in  some 
countries  and  with  some  species  of 
this  plant,  that  liquid  has  been  used 
medicinally. 

According  to  Dr.  Robert  Faden, 
Associate  Curator  of  Botany  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  an  ex- 
pert on  these  flowers,  the  biological 
purpose  of  this  liquid  is  to  keep  the 
flower's  buds  and  fruits  moist. 
"It's  as  if  they  have  their  own 
swimming  pool  and  bathtub," 
he  says,  and  he  explains  that  this 
water  source  enables  the 
dayflower  to  colonize  dry  areas. 
But  when  Faden  was  studying 
these  plants  in  Tanzania  in  the 
1970s,  he  discovered  that  indige- 
nous people  had  found  another 
use  for  this  liquid;  they  were 
using  it  to  treat  eye  infections. 
An  independent  report  that  peo- 
ple in  Bolivia  also  once  used  this 
liquid  to  treat  eye  infections 
tends  to  support  the  theory  that 
the  liquid  has  medicinal  value, 
says  Faden,  but  he's  aware  of  no 
scientific  evidence  that  confirms 
it. 

Other  reported  culinary  and 
medicinal  uses  of  dayflowers  in- 
clude boiling  and  eating  the 
roots,  gathering  young  leaves  in 
the  spring  and  adding  them  to 
raw  salads,  using  the  leaves  as 
potherbs,  and  drinking  an  infu- 
sion of  the  flowers  to  "increase 
sexual  potency."  Recipes  for  the  lat- 
ter are  particularly  sketchy,  and 
none  of  these  uses  have  1  tried,  but 
they  suggest  that  this  common  wild- 
flower has  more  to  excite  and  inter- 
est us  than  we  usually  give  it  credit 
for.    D 
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Photo 


By  Lynda  Richardson 


Lovely  Landscapes 


I  have  the  hardest  time  shooting 
scenics.  I  don't  know  what  it  is 
but  every  time  I  see  a  beautiful  land- 
scape and  try  to  capture  it  on 
film. .  .something  happens.  I  pull  a 
camera  up  to  my  eye  and  everything 
changes.  I  try  a  different  lens.  I  squat 
to  get  a  lower  angle.  I  climb  onto  the 
roof  of  my  truck.  I  change  lenses 
again.  Then,  after  an  interlude  of 
concentrated  pacing,  1  pull  up  the 
camera  for  another  go  at  it.  What  is 
my  problem? 

It  would  seem  that  the  number 
one  problem  in  shooting  lovely 
landscapes  is  defining  the  subject. 
What  are  you  really  trying  to  cap- 
ture? As  you  watch  the  sun  glorious- 
ly setting  behind  a  mountain  range, 
think  about  what  it  is  that  makes  this 
image  special.  Is  it  the  overall  scene, 
or  specifically,  the  ridge  line  trees  sil- 
houetted by  glowing,  orange  beams 
of  evening  light? 

Defining  a  landscape  photograph 
could  start  by  looking  at  the  scene 
with  your  longest  lens.  BeUeve  it  or 
not,  I  shoot  many  scenics  with  a 
300mm  f2.8  and  a  500mm  f4.5  lens. 
A  long  lens  will  tighten  your  out- 
look on  a  landscape  considerably 
but  this  may  be  exactly  what  you 
need.  Using  a  long  lens  I  have  actu- 
ally been  able  to  shoot  several  scen- 
ics out  of  the  one  overall  image  be- 
fore me. 

Long  lenses  compress  distance 
making  elements  of  a  landscape  ap- 
pear close  to  each  other.  Mountains, 
which  may  be  miles  apart,  can  ap- 
pear to  be  right  next  to  one  another 
other.  In  shorter  telephotos,  such  as 
a  200mm,  100mm,  and  a  85mm,  ele- 
ments are  compressed  less.  Wide  an- 
gles, such  as  the  35mm,  24mm,  and 
17mm,  have  the  opposite  effect, 
spreading  your  landscape  apart. 
My  favorite  landscape  ler\ses  are  the 
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17mm,  24mm  and  the  300mm  or 
500mm  depending  on  what  it  is  I'm 
trying  to  capture. 

Once  you  have  defined  your  sub- 
ject and  selected  the  proper  lens  to 
shoot  it  with,  consider  photograph- 
ing the  scene  horizontally  and  verti- 
cally Use  your  choice  of  horizontal 
or  vertical  to  emphasize  roads,  paths 
or  the  lines  of  a  fence.  These  ele- 
ments can  add  depth  to  an  image. 

Imagine  going  to  all  the  trouble  to 
get  a  great  image  and  your  horizon 
is  crooked!  Even  if  you  have  to  use  a 
tripod  and  a  grid  screen  in  your 
camera  every  time,  always  make 
sure  your  horizons  are  straight. 
(Some  cameras  have  removable  fo- 
cusing screens.  Check  your  camera 
manuel.  I  would  highly  recommend 
purchasing  a  grid  screen  for  scen- 
ics.) 

Another  big  landscape  destroyer 
is  white  skies.  Nothing  looks  yucki- 
er  than  a  beautiful  fall  scene  with  a 
pasty  white  sky.  Only  include  the 
sky  li  it  adds  to  the  overall  impact  of 
your  picture.  If  you  have  to  shoot 
scenics  under  "white  sky"  condi- 
tions simpy  crop  out  or  "hide"  the 
sky  whenever  possible.  Sometimes 
simply  raising  or  lowering  your 
shooting  angle  or  carefully  situating 
leaves  through  the  viewfinder  to 
block  the  sky  can  save  a  landscape 
photograph. 

Lastly,  study  light.  If  you  see  a 
beautiful  landscape,  try  to  check  it 
out  at  different  hours  of  the  day. 
How  does  it  look  at  dawn,  noon,  and 
evening?  What  does  it  look  like  in 
the  rain  or  fog?  How  does  a  sunny 
day  compare  to  an  overcast  one?  Go 
ahead  and  shoot  photographs  on 
each  trip  to  the  same  location  and 
compare  them  later.  AH  of  this  will 
help  you  develop  an  eye  for  lovely 
landscapes.  D 


News  You  Can  Use: 

Don't  forget  that  the  1997  Photo 
Tips  Photography  Contest,  "Pho- 
tographing Wild  and  Wonderful 
Virginia,"  has  a  "Wild  and  Wonder- 
ful Scenery"  category.  Check  out  the 
past  March  "Photo  Tips"  column  for 
details.  Deadline  is  October  3, 1997. 

OOPS!  The  internet  address  for 
the  North  American  Nature  Photog- 
raphy Association's  (NANPA)  rep- 
resentative. Dr.  Ellen  Rudolph,  was 
printed  incorrectly  in  the  May 
"Photo  Tips"  column.  You  may  find 
her  at  drellenr@aol.com  or  check  out 
the  Kodak  Nature  Photography  sec- 
tion. 


These  two  images  illustrate  what  different  light 
can  do  to  clrnnge  the  nature  of  a  scenic  photo- 
graph. During  a  trip  to  Arches  National  Monu- 
ment in  Utah,  passing  clouds  changed  a  dramat- 
ic, contrast}/,  late  afternoon  scene  (top)  to  a  soft, 
no  contrast,  diffused  shot.  Note  the  shadows  or 
lack  of  shadows  in  each  photograph. 
Photos  ©Lynda  Richardson. 


VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


By  Joan  Cone 


Doves — Hard  To  Bag,  Easy  To  Prepare 


Here  in  Virginia,  doves  usher  in  a 
new  hunting  season.  This  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  once  again  use 
our  shooting  and  cooking  skills. 
Warm  weather  in  early  September  de- 
mands taking  a  cooler  along  on  your 
hunt  for  keeping  doves  cool.  Be  sure 
and  eviscerate  them  as  soon  as  you 
can.  This  will  insure  mild-tasting 
birds. 

Menu 

Melon-Lime  Soup 

Wanda's  Braised  Doves 

Zucchini  Pasta  Toss 

Summer  Salad 

Easy  Apple  Custard  Pie 

Melon-Lime  Soup 

3  cups  seeded,  peeled  and  cubed 

cantaloupe  or  honeydew,  chilled 
2  tablespoons  honey 
1  teaspoon  finely  shredded  lime 

peel 
1  carton  (8  ounces)  dairy  sour  cream 
Lime  peel  curls  (optional) 

In  a  blender  or  processor,  place 
melon,  honey  and  peel.  Cover  and 
blend  until  smooth.  Add  the  sour 
cream  and  blend  until  smooth.  Gar- 
nish each  serving  of  soup  with  lime 
peel  curls.  Makes  4  servings. 

Wanda's  Braised  Doves 

Our  neighbors,  Wanda  and  Jay 
WaUin,  gave  us  some  of  these  doves  to 
try.  They  were  so  tender  and  delicious 
that  I  asked  for  their  recipe. 

A  limit  of  1 2  doves,  breasted 
lYi  cups  red  table  wine,  divided 

(Cabernet  works  weU.) 
Salt  &  pepper  to  taste 
1  stick  butter 
Yi  cup  water 

Marinate  doves  overnight  in  the  re- 
frigerator in  1  cup  wine.  When  ready 
to  cook,  melt  butter  in  large  frying  pan 
and  saute  birds  on  both  sides  until 
golden  brown.  Add  Yi  cup  wine  and  Yi 
cup  water  and  boil  for  1  minute.  Turn 
heat  to  low,  cover  and  simmer  birds 
for  VYitol  hours.  Long,  slow  cooking 
makes  this  dish  a  success!  Serves  4. 


Zucchini  Pasta  Toss 

Yi  pound  packaged  dried  medium 

bow-tie  pasta 
3  medium  zucchini,  thinly  sliced 

1  can  (15  ounces)  Hunt's  Ready 
Tomato  Sauces  Chunky  Special 

Yi  teaspoon  dried  thyme  or  basil, 

crushed 

Cook  pasta  according  to  package 
directions,  adding  zucchini  for  last  2 
minutes  of  cooking.  Drain  well.  Mean- 
while, in  saucepan  combine  Hunt's 
Ready  Tomato  Sauces  Chunky  Spe- 
cial and  thyme  and  heat  through.  Toss 
with  pasta  mixture.  Makes  6  servings. 

Summer  Salad 

Yi  pound  green  beans,  halved 
Yi  pound  bean  sprouts 

2  peaches,  sliced 

Yi  cup  cashews,  peanuts  or 

almonds 
Lettuce 
Ginger  Dressing 

Bring  1  quart  water  to  boil  in 
saucepan.  Add  green  beans;  return  to 
boil.  Cook  2  minutes  or  until  tender- 
crisp.  Put  bean  sprouts  in  colander. 
Pour  green  beans  and  cooking  water 
over  sprouts  to  soften;  drain  well.  Ar- 
range green  beans,  bean  sprouts, 
peaches  and  nuts  on  lettuce-lined 
plates.  Serve  with  Ginger  Dressing. 
Makes  4  servings. 
Ginger  Dressing 

Ya  cup  white  vinegar 

1  tablespoon  soy  sauce 

1  tablespoon  sugar 

Yi  teaspoon  ground  ginger 

Pepper  to  taste 

Yi  cup  oil 

Parsley 

Blend  all  ingredients  except  oil  in  a 
blender  or  processor.  Gradually  add 
oil,  blending  continuously.  Whirl  in  2 
or  3  sprigs  parsley  until  finely 
chopped. 

*Easy  Apple  Custard  Pie 
Crust 

V/i  cups  all-purpose  flour 
Yi  cup  Quaker  Oats  (quick  or  old 
fashioned,  uncooked) 


%  cup  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 

Ys  teaspoon  salt  (optional) 

Yi  cup  (1  stick)  margarine  or  butter, 

melted 
1  tablespoon  water 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Filling 

1  container  (8  ounces)  light  sour 
cream 

Vi  cup  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 
Yi  cup  all-purpose  flour 

2  eggs  or  4  egg  whites,  lightly  beaten 
Yi  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 

'/s  teaspoon  ground  nutmeg 
4  cups  peeled,  thinly  sUced  apples 
(about  4  to  5  medium) 

Topping 

Yi  cup  Quaker  Oats  (quick  or  old 

fashioned,  uncooked) 
Yi  cup  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 
Yi  cup  all-purpose  flour 
%  cup  (I/2  stick)  margarine  or 
butter,  chilled  and  cut  into 
pieces 

Heat  oven  to  375°  F.  For  crust,  com- 
bine dry  ingredients  in  medium  bowl; 
mix  well.  Add  margarine,  water  and 
vanilla;  mix  well.  Press  firmly  onto 
bottom  and  sides  of  9-uich  pie  plate, 
forming  a  '/4-inch  rim  around  edge. 
Bake  12  to  15  minutes  or  until  light 
golden  brown.  Cool  on  wire  rack. 

For  filling,  combine  sour  cream, 
sugar,  flour,  eggs,  cinnamon  and  nut- 
meg in  large  bowl;  mix  well.  Add  ap- 
ples; mix  well.  Spoon  filling  into 
cooled  crust. 

For  topping,  combine  oats,  sugar 
and  flour  in  medium  bowl;  cut  in  mar- 
garine with  pastry  blender  or  two 
knives  until  mixture  in  crumbly. 
Sprinkle  evenly  over  filling. 

Bake  50  to  60  minutes  or  until  knife 
inserted  in  center  comes  out  clean. 
Serve  warm  or  chiUed.  Store  tightly 
covered  in  refrigerator.  Makes  8  serv- 
ings. D 

*Recipe  from  the  Quaker  Oats  Favorite 
Recip^e  Collection,  Time-Life  Books,  Jan- 
uary, 1997,  $14.95/hardcover 
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by  Col.  William  Antozzi,  Boating  Safety  Officer 


Boating  and  Alcohol  Do  Not  Mix 


Operating  a  boat  is  at  least  as 
complicated  as  driving  a  car, 
and  a  boating  accident  can  be  just  as 
dangerous  as  an  automobile  acci- 
dent. Yet  many  people  who  would 
never  drive  drunk  think  if  s  safe  to 
operate  their  boats  after  drinking. 
Operating  a  boat  during  or  after 
drinking  is  illegal,  and  dangerous. 

Safe  boat  operation  requires  good 
vision,  balance  and  judgement.  Vir- 
ginia defines  illegal  intoxication  of 
automobile  drivers  and  boat  opera- 
tors as  those  who  have  a  Blood  Alco- 
hol Content  of  at  least  .08%.  Howev- 
er, even  lower  levels  of  alcohol  may 
affect  a  person's  vision,  balance  or 
judgement.  Reactions  to  alcohol  will 
vary  depending  on  such  factors  as 
the  amoimt  of  food  in  the  stomach, 
medication,  mood,  fatigue  and 
other  stressors.  How  fast  you  drink 
and  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  your 
drink  affects  the  alcohol's  impact  as 
well. 

Too  much  alcohol  can  seriously 
restrict  your  vision,  creating  a  tunnel 
vision  effect  which  reduces  periph- 
eral vision.  Alcohol  impairs  your 
ability  to  focus  on  objects  and  re- 
duces your  night  vision,  including 
the  ability  to  distinguish  red  and 
green  colors.  Boaters  need  to  distin- 
guish red,  green,  and  white  lights  for 
navigation  at  night. 

On  a  boat,  the  walking  surface  is 
constantly  moving  from  side-to-side 
with  the  action  of  the  water.  The  use 
of  alcohol  may  cause  dizziness  or 
lack  of  coordination.  A  moment  of 
dizziness  or  even  a  falter  in  step  may 
not  cause  harm  on  your  patio  or  in  a 
restaurant,  but  it  can  lead  to  disaster 
on  the  water 

Alcohol  affects  your  judgement. 
It  makes  you  think  you  can  function 


better  than  when  you  are  sober.  In- 
stead, alcohol  slows  your  reaction 
time  considerably.  People  drinking 
alcohol  will  misjudge  the  amount  of 
time  required  to  take  action  in  an 
emergency.  Thinking  becomes  con- 
fusing and  actions  become  irra- 
tional. People  who  drink  alcohol 
lose  their  inhibitions  and  often  try 
unsafe  behavior. 

Although  alcohol  gives  people 
the  sensation  of  being  warmed,  it  re- 
ally has  the  opposite  effect.  When  a 
person  drinks  alcohol,  the  blood 
rushes  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  and 
heat  loss  occurs  more  quickly.  Sober 
boaters  who  fall  into  the  water  lose 
heat  25  times  faster  than  they  would 
in  the  air.  Boaters  who  have  been 
drinking  will  lose  heat  much  faster 
in  the  water  than  the  sober  boaters 
because  their  blood  vessels  are  al- 
ready at  the  surface  of  the  skin.  This 
means  that  boaters  drinking  alcohol 
risk  a  higher  chance  of  experiencing 
hypothermia,  the  rapid  cooling  of 
the  body's  core  temperature.  Hy- 
pothermia can  occur  even  during 
the  warm  summer  months  and  can 
lead  to  death. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  short- 
cuts to  become  sober.  Cold  showers, 
hot  coffee  and  other  remedies  won't 
make  you  sober.  Only  time  will  de- 
crease the  effects  of  alcohol.  All  you 
can  do  is  wait. 

Operators  and  passengers  are  en- 
couraged to  go  boating  without  al- 
cohol. Remember,  alcohol  will  de- 
crease your  vision,  slow  your  reac- 
tion time,  reduce  your  coordination, 
hinder  your  judgement,  and  in- 
crease your  susceptibility  to  hy- 
pothermia. Any  of  these  impair- 
ments could  cause  an  accident,  or 
worse. .  .a  fatality.  Is  it  worth  it  to  risk 


your  Ufe  for  a  drink  on  the  boat?  A 
responsible  boat  owner  will  never 
allow  a  person  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol  to  operate  the  boat  and 
will  not  operate  the  boat 
herself/ himself  after  drinking  alco- 
hoUc  beverages.  Save  your  drinks 
until  your  boating  day  is  over. 

Here  are  some  other  safe  boating 
tips: 

•  Wear  your  life  jacket  whenever 
you  are  on  a  boat.  Children  should 
wear  life  jackets  when  they  are  near 
the  water  and  on  a  boat.  Knowing 
how  to  swim  does  no  good  if  some- 
one is  unconscious.  An  unconscious 
person  has  a  better  chance  of  turning 
face-up  if  wearing  a  Type  I  or  Type  n 
life  jacket. 

•  Know  your  boat's  load  limit 
and  don't  exceed  the  capacity.  Al- 
ways carry  the  safety  gear  and  know 
how  to  use  it.  A  safe  boat  is  a  well- 
equipped  boat  that  does  not  exceed 
the  weight  limits. 

•  Learn  and  obey  the  Naviga- 
tion Rules. 

•  Take  a  boating  safety  class  of- 
fered by  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  your 
local  Power  Squadron,  the  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  or  the  Red  Cross. 

•  Knowing  how  to  swim  just 
makes  good  sense  if  you  spend  time 
on  the  water.  If  you  don't  know  how. 
Learn.  Even  good  swimmers  do  not 
always  survive  the  shock  of  sudden 
immersion  in  cold  water,  so  wear 
your  life  jacket,  too. 

•  Don't  overdo  your  boating 
fun.  In  three  hours  of  normal  boat- 
ing, the  noise,  motion,  sun,  wind 
and  glare  can  frequently  double  an 
individual's  reaction  time. 

Be  responsible,  be  safe,... and 
have  fun!   D 
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by  Jack  Randolph 


Jn  a  normal  year,  by  the  time  Au- 
gust rolls  around  we  find  sum- 
mer heat  becoming  a  little  tiresome. 
The  reservoirs  are  still  the  summer 
playground  of  recreational  boaters 
who  are  getting  in  their  last  licks  be- 
fore the  opening  of  school  signals 
the  end  of  the  vacation  season.  An- 
glers have  learned  that  the  best  way 
to  beat  the  heat  and  avoid  compet- 
ing with  the  boaters  is  either  to  fish 
at  dawn  and  dusk  or  all  night  long. 

Most  fish  bite  quite  well  at  night. 
On  heavily  used  waters  many  fish 
may  do  most  of  their  feeding  in  the 
dark  after  the  waters  quiet  down.  It 
is  almost  a  miracle  how  a  popular 
lake,  well-populated  with  jet  skis 
and  speedboats  by  day  can  become 
pristinely  quiet  at  night. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  state 
night  bass  tournaments  are  more 
popular  than  they  are  in  the  east.  On 
Philpott  Lake  the  night  contests  may 
well  be  more  popular  than  the  con- 
ventional daytime  affairs. 

On  waters  inhabited  by  land- 
locked striped  bass  and  walleye, 
night  fishing  is  often  most  produc- 
tive. Plug  casting  or  live  bait  fishing 
on  such  lakes  as  Smith  Mountain 
Lake,  Leesville  Reservoir,  Buggs  Is- 
land Lake,  Lake  Anna  or  Lake  Gas- 
ton can  be  excellent. 

Lake  Moomaw,  which  is  well  en- 
dowed with  a  population  of  large 
brown  trout,  is  also  a  fine  lake  for 
fishing  at  night.  Brown  trout  are  no- 
torious night  feeders  and  the  big, 
hook-jawed  browns  at  Moomaw  are 
no  exception.  Night  fishermen  here 
often  use  floating  or  submerged 
lights  to  attract  the  big  browns  to 
their  baits. 

It  is  surprising  how  the  tidal 
rivers,  such  as  the  James  and  the 
Rappahannock,  can  turn  a  hot  day 
into  a  cool,  breezy  night.  There  is  al- 
most always  a  cool  breeze  on  the 
rivers  at  night,  no  matter  how  hot  it 
was  during  the  day.  And  the  rivers 
offer  lots  of  excuses  to  be  out  on 
them  at  night  in  the  form  of  some 


huge  catfish.  Both  the  James  and  the 
Rappahannock  Rivers  offer  excel- 
lent fishing  for  very  large  blue  cat- 
fish on  an  August  evening.  The  big 
blues  may  also  be  fovmd  in  the  lower 
Chickahominy  and  Appomattox 
Rivers  as  weU. 

Actually,  most  any  freshwater 
creek,  river  or  pond  holds  enough 
catfish  and  bullheads  to  make  an 
evening's  fishing  productive.  I  fear 
many  of  us  have  become  so  caught 
up  in  fishing  for  the  giant  catfish  we 
have  forgotten  the  virtues  of  catch- 
ing a  string  of  small  channel  cats,  fol- 
lowed by  a  family  fish  fry  at  home. 

Anglers,  fishing  the  James  River 
within  the  city  liinits  of  Richmond, 
frequently  catch  Virginia's  other  big 
catfish — the  flathead.  The  James 
River  flatheads  seldom  exceed  20 
pounds,  but  much  larger  ones  are 
caught  from  Buggs  Island  Lake, 
Staunton  River,  Claytor  Lake,  Smith 
Mountain  Lake,  Occoquan  Reser- 
voir, and  South  Holston  Reservoir. 

One  of  my  personal  favorite 
forms  of  fishing  is  to  cast  plugs  at 
night  to  those  rocky  islands  along 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  Tunnel. 
You  never  know  what  will  grab 
your  offering,  but  an  encounter  with 
a  nice  bluefish  or  a  hefty  gray  trout  is 
always  a  possibihty. 

Virginia's  saltwaters  are  particu- 
larly exciting  at  this  time  of  the  year 
because  all  of  the  summer  migrants 
have  arrived  and  some  are  already 
stoking  up  with  extra  groceries  as 
they  prepare  to  depart  for  southern 
wintering  areas. 

Tarpon  are  stiU  a  possibility  along 
the  southern  reaches  of  the  Eastern 
Shore.  Cobia  are  slipping  out  of  the 
bay  and  are  appearing  just  off  the 
beach.  Many  anglers  consider  Au- 
gust the  best  month  for  big  floun- 
ders and  August  certainly  has  a  rep- 
utation for  big  croakers  and  hefty 
yellow-belly  spot. 

August  is  also  a  prime  month  for 
billfish  off  our  shores.  Late  this 
month  often  finds  anglers  racking 


up  impossible  numbers  of  white 
marlin,  which  to  the  angler's  credit, 
are  all  immediately  released. 

The  drought  of  hunting  seasons 
ends  this  month  with  the  opening  of 
crow  season,  an  important  event  for 
a  few  dedicated  hunters.  It  is  also  the 
time  to  apply  for  those  great  special 
hunts  for  whitetail  and  sitka  deer, 
feral  hogs  and  resident  Canada 
geese.  This  is  the  month  when  the 
waterfowl  seasons  are  set  by  the 
Board  of  the  Game  Department 
within  a  framework  furnished  by 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

August  is  very  much  a  "get 
ready"  month.  Mainly  it  is  a  time  to 
reload  your  shotshells  for  the  fast 
approaching  dove  and  rail  seasons. 
It  is  time  to  get  on  the  shooting  range 
to  hone  rusty  sldlls  and,  by  the  way, 
did  you  get  that  gun  with  the  funny 
safety  to  the  gunsmith  yet?  August 
is  also  the  time  to  start  practicing 
with  your  tree  stand.  Learning  to 
use  it  properly  to  avoid  being  a  casu- 
alty when  the  bow  season  opens. 
And,  of  course,  it  is  time  to  start 
puUing  bowstrings  again. 

Of  course,  August  is  also  time  for 
caution,  too.  Being  on  the  water  at 
night  is  unwise  during  thunder- 
storms. Any  summer  squall  can  cre- 
ate extremely  high  winds  not  to 
mention  the  obvious  consequences 
of  lightning. 

One  of  the  things  dove  hunters 
despise  is  a  late  August  hurricane  or 
nor'eastem.  These  storms  frequent- 
ly encourage  our  local  doves  to 
move  out,  leaving  relatively  few 
birds  for  opening  day.  One  would 
think  if  our  birds  fly  south,  northern 
birds  would  quickly  replace  them, 
but  somehow  it  doesn't  seem  to 
work  that  way. 

As  I  mentioned  earUer,  August  is 
a  great  time  for  night  sports,  but  if 
someone  offers  you  a  large  sack  for 
catching  snipe — politely  decline. 
Been  there.  Done  that!  D 
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